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PREFACE 


In this translation I have had in view mainly 
those readers to whom the original is perforce 
a sealed bqok. Hence, in the version itself, I 
have endeavoured, even at some sacrifice of accu- 
racy, to avoid those phrases— almost inevitable 
in a litoral rendering — which would be barely 
intelligible without reference to the Greek. In 
the few notes, on the other hand, I have usually 
assumed some knowledge of the two classical 
tongues. These notes and the introduction have, 
of course, no claim to originality, and are chiefly 
designed for the reader who merely desires a 
rough knowledge of some of the leading prin- 
ciples of Stoicism. 

So too regard to the text, which the 

great Salmasius considered the worst of all 
Greek authors, when a passage was corrupt, dr 
appeared so to me, I have generally adopted an 
emendation which seemed to give a tolerable 
sense, without much regard to critical prob- 
ability. My own hariolations are, needless to 
say, not intended for a serious attempt to amend 
the text of Antoninus, but merely for makeshifts 
in such passages as seemed to yield an unsatis- 
factory sense in their traditional form. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was born on the 
twenty “fifth of April, A.D. 121, as Marcus Annius 
Verus, the last of which names was jestingly altered 
by Hadrian— doubtless, with good cause — into Veris- 
simus. The family of which he was to be the chief 
ornament was Spanish by origin but had attained high 
rank at Rome. The father of the future philosopher- 
king, Annius Verus, died during his praetorship ; nor 
was his mother, Domitia Calvilla or Lucilla, destined 
to long life, and the young Marcus was educated in 
the house of his grandfather— likewise Annius Verus. 

This education, to judge from his own account, aswell 
as that of others, seems to have been signally happy. Of 
his tutors he invariably speaks in the highest terms, 
and on his accession to the throne his gratitude took 
a more practical form. His reflective cast of mind 
made itself early apparent. Chariot-races and fight- 
ing quails had little attractions for a youth who, at 
the mature age of eleven, was only prevented by an 
anxious mother from endangering his constitution by 
voluntary self-privations. His virtues, in the stately^ 
phrase of Gibbon, were ‘the well-earned harvest of 
many a learned conference, of many a patient lecture, 
and many a midnight lucubration’. Influenced, no, 
doubt, by his teachers and by the perusal of Epictetus 
he gave in his allegiance to Stoicism, — that creed of 
which he was the last great representative. 
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Nor were his woildly foi tunes less prosperous. At 
the instance of Hadrian he was adopted byT. Antoninus 
Pius, took the style of M. Aelius Aurelius Verus, and 
later married his cousin Faustina, of whom the less 
said the better. The death of Hadrian in a.d. 138 
brought his new father to the throne which he 
occupied, with results equally glorious to himself and 
beneficial to the empire, till March, a.d. 161, when 
he was succeeded by his foster-son, who now discarded 
his spare names and became M. Aurelius Antoninus. 

With the events of his reign we are not here 
concerned, Fami ne and pestilence, bellicose Parthians 
and Germans, revolting generals, an incompetent 
colleague, and the * unreasoning obstinacy ’ of the 
Christians combined to render the throne of the 
Caesars no very enviable post for a prince who took 
his duties seriously. But in this case Socrates’ 

‘ third and greatest wave ’ was successfully sur- 
mounted ; the philosopher proved himself well able 
to hold the sceptre, and when the death for which he 
prayed overtook Antoninus it found him at Vienna, 
exhausted by the toils of war and the cares of state, 
but unforgetful of his own precepts, Trpor davdrov 

Karacfipovrja-iv, 

Ancient and modern writers unite in jpxtolling his 
pure and lofty character. Accepting the statement 
of Stobaeus that it is easier to admire his virtues in 
silence than to eulogize them, it remains to consider 
briefly his philosophy. But since in his twelve books 
of Meditations — to give them the title by which they 
are generally known — the main positions of the Stoic 
doctrine are taken for granted ; some account of 
these, however inadequate, is almost necessary. 
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To the Stoic, in Plutarch’s words, Wisdom is the 
knowledge of the human and divine, Philosophy the 
practice of a fitting and necessary art ; but the one 
thing needful is Virtue, and the three great virtues 
are Physics, Ethics, and Logic, so that there results a 
tripartite division of Philosophy. 

The only point in their Logic that has any bearing 
on Marcus Aurelius is the theory of knowledge there 
propounded. The soul, in the beginning, is a sheet 
of white paper, — Locke’s tabula rasa ^ — which is filled 
by experience, this experience reaching us tnd sensa- 
tion. All impressions {(f)avTaaiai) are caused by some 
object (to (j)avTaaT6v) ; from perception arises memory, 
and from a number of identical memories experience. 
From experience two difterent classes of conceptions 
result. The one class consists of those which every 
man must form naturally and without conscious effort 
(7rpo\i}\//'«s, ai Koivai cWoicu), and these are the standards 
of truth and virtue ; the other class of iwoiai com- 
prising such conceptions as are the fruit of a metho- 
dical and purposed application of the reason. Now 
the act of sensation is itself involuntary, an d^ovXrjroif 
TrdSos ; it is the part of reason to decide whether it 
will yield assent (crvyKararlBea-BaCj to the impression it 
has been compelled to receive, accepting it as an 
accurate representation of the object which is its 
source, or whether it will withhold that assent. The 
question is to some extent settled for it; for some 
impressions cany with them a clearness (Mpyaa) and 
force that, as it were, ‘ seize us by the hair and bend 
us to assent These are the KaTaXrjrrTiKai (fiavracria^ 
and the ultimate criterion of truth, nor can they be 
overthiown by subsequent reasoning On these is 
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based all knowledge, which is indeed but a system of 
such impressions, or rather each member of the system 
is itself knowledge (^niarrjfxrj). Such, roughly speaking, 
was the Stoic reply to Scepticism, though its validity 
was endangered by the later members of the school 
who admitted that an impression might have all the 
cogency and evidence of truth, and none the less be 
false ; granted which, of course, the whole fabric 
collapses. 

Of their Formal Logic nothing need here be said ; 
much more important and more interesting is the 
physical system they evolved. This is, in brief, a 
Pantheistic Materialism. The Real is that which has 
the power of acting on or being acted on (t6 ttoiovp 7 
Trdaxop)* But this power is confined to the corporeal 
— ^ nam facere et fungi sine corpore nulla potest res 
Hence the Real must be identified with the Material 
— a conclusion applied with amazing thoroughness. 
Not only is the soul a body, but so are the virtues, 
— consequently Philosophy itself, — the qualities of 
matter, and even the seasons of the year. Yet, in 
spite of this uncompromising materialism, the Stoics 
were far removed from the purely mechanical Welt- 
erklarung which would seem its natural corollary. In 
every body there is activity as well as passivity. The 
active force is represented by a current of air moving 
from the centre to the circumference, and returning 
from the circumference to the centre, — irp€vfjLa 
dpTi(TTpi(t)ov iavrd — the former motion producing 

the qualities of matter, the latter solidity. Matter is 
in itself purely passive, without qualities, and power- 
less to initiate any change — arrotos v\r). And from 
this position the Stoic doctrine of the Deity follows 
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naturally. The universe is one, hence the power that 
governs it must be one. But all that possesses the 
power of action is, ex Jiypothesiy corporeal ; and we 
have seen that the active force which produces all 
qualities is to be identified with certain currents of 
warm air — for it is warmth that is the essential part 
of life and that takes its departure on death. And 
this holding true of the i)arts, must needs hold good of 
the whole, and we arrive at the conception of a cor- 
poreal God, in his purest manifestation a species of 
rational and ethereal fire, and styled at different times, 
according to his different aspects, the Soul of the 
World, Spirit, Reason, Law, Fate, Providence, or 
Nature. This divine and sublimated fire is the origin ^ 
of all things — 6 anepfiuTiKos 'Koyos, The beginning of 
the process of differentiation is the production of 
vapour. This condenses into water, and eventually 
the four elements of water, earth, atmospheric air, 
and earthly fire result, and with them the distinction 
between the soul of the world and its body, air and 
fire being active {dpaa-riKd) and earth and water passive 
{rradqTtKa), From the combination of these all organic 
life comes into existence. But in the course of ages 
the process is reversed, and the creator step by step 
reabsorbs the created, till at last the world perishes 
in universal conflagration and Zeus alone is left ‘ cogi- 
tationibus suis traditus *. But the end is not yet, and 
the universe is reborn. The same journey is traversed 
again and a new world arises, resembling the old 
down to the minutest details. There must be another 
Socrates ; his previous experience can avail him noth- 
ing; he must marry another Xanthippe, no more 
amiable than the first, and again, by the hemlock’s 
aid, reach ‘ deep-soiled Phthia on the third day 
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And 80 the endless cycle of destruction and recon- 
struction runs on its course. 

Such a system so obviously necessitates a strict 
determinism that the arguments adduced in suppoit 
of that theory seem almost superfluous. God is 
Destiny — a close-knit series of causes. The fate of 
the world is fore ordained, and consequently that of 
the individual qud part of the universe. Every link 
of the chain presupposes the one preceding and the 
one following : — 

a prim a descendit origine mundi 
Causarum series atque omnia fata laborant 
Si quicquam mutasse velis. 

Naturally, also, the .dilemma which confronts all 
deterministic theories was urged against the Stoics. 

‘ If Chrysippus’ view is that all things are subject to 
the domination of a Fate whose onward sweep is 
irresistible and whose coils none may shuttle off, the 
sins and follies of men are not to be imputed to the 
human will, but to some fate-begotten necessity, mis- 
tress of the present and arbitress of the future.’ 
Chrysippus’ answer was, as might have been expected, 

‘ subtle, ingenious, and lengthy \ If you take a 
cylindrical stone, he said in a simile which seems to 
have impressed Aulus Gellius, and project it down 
an inclined surface, you are the initial cause of its 
motion, but its own shape does the rest, and it is soon 
tearing along the slope without much need of human 
assistance. And so Fate sets the wheels of cause in 
motion, but the sequel is due to the mind and dispo- 
sition of man. This explanation seems to have satis- 
fied its author. At all events he declined to tolerate 
* the guilty indolence and audacity which take refuge 
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in Destiny, as at the hoi ns ol* the altar’, in order to 
evade the responsibility attaching to their own short* 
comings. 

But Dialectics and Physics, important as they are, 
are still subordinate to Ethics ; and it was on its 
Ethical system that the fame of Stoicism rested. 
Zeno — cru*; TToXup (Ttfxvos tjirurKVPico — was ‘ no Theophras- 
tus to emasculate virtue and under his and his 
successors’ hands the structure of a highly idealistic 
scheme of morality rose side by side with their 
materialist theory of the universe. The first point to 
be determined is obviously the character of the highest 
good— TO T€\as. And, since the prime instinct of all 
life is that of self-preservation, it follows that every, 
being must strive to attain the end which is in accord 
ance with its nature {Kara But man's nature 

is rational ; therefore true happiness must lie in 
rational activity, and rational activity in the indi- 
vidual must clearly be in agreement with, and sub- 
mission to, the universal reason which pervades all 
things, and is in the end identical with God himself. 
This rationality, then, of life is virtue, and it is the’ 
sole good, as vice is the sole evil. All other objects 
that man desires or shuns — death and life, wealth and 
poverty, fame and ignominy —are neither good nor 
evil, but simply indifferent {ddid(j)opa). 

Moreover, since the Good has its roots in the divine 
reason that governs the universe, it is a law binding 
on all; and, the human reason being part of the 
divine, it is a law of our own nature also and the 
natural object of our desire, so that whenever the 
mind cornea in contact with an object which is in 
harmony with nature we experience an impulse 
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(opfiTj) towards that object, whereas, in the contrary 
case, the result is not oppr^ but a(f)oppl) — aversion, the 
pair, translated into action, becoming and 

€kk\i(tls. Unluckily, man is not pure reason ; hia 
impulses may be irrational and excessive, and, degene- 
rating into passions (rradr/), imperil the soul’s health. 
These the sage must at all costs uproot. Nothing less 
will suffice. To recommend their moderation is just 
as sane counsel as to prescribe a modicum of a disease 
or a fair amount of insanity. The truly wise and 
virtuous man must be passionless (dn-ad^j), with no 
* wave of mortal tumult * to obliterate the marmoreal 
calm of his own soul. To the strict Stoic there is no 
intermediate stage whatever. No virtue can have a 
separate existence ; the good man is perfectly good — 
he alone is king and captain, poet and orator, priest 
and law-giver, untrammelled by fear and desire, and 
with a conscience clearer than the sun. He is the 
servant of God, and His equal in all save that his good- 
ness endures for a briefer term, and even this is a 
point of little or no consequence. Conversely, the 
vicious man is perfectly vicious and completely un- 
happy. No deed of his can be right ; he is but the 
fool acting according to his folly. True, there is a 
progress towards virtue {irpoKoiT^), but the transition is 
momentary, even unconscious. Till the dividing line 
between evil and good, folly and wisdom, is crossed, 
all acts are sinful in precisely the same degree ; when 
it is crossed, they are all equally virtuous. 

This conception of the sage is the culminating point 
of the Stoic morality. Needless to say, it was made 
the subject of many jests and a good deal of serious 
criticism by the ancients; and the Porch itself was 
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bound to introduce some modifications in order to 
make it of practical utility. Adhered to literally, the 
individual, in Zeller’s words, ‘has become so purely 
an organ of the universal law that we are compelled 
to ask what right such a being retains to the title of 
“ individual ”, and in what sense, if any, he can be 
considered as a man living in the midst of men.’ A 
not less pressing question is: ‘ Has he ever existed, or 
will he ever exist ? * Chrysippus himself disclaimed 
the honour ; Seneca thought he might be born, like 
the phoenix, once in five centuries ; Cicero, on the 
other hand, irreverently suggested that the progeny 
of mules was numerous in comparison. But if the 
sage has no sublunar existence, the whole dichotomy 
of mankind into fools and wise is nullified ; for the 
former class includes everything, the latter nothing. 
To avoid this fiasco considerable concessions were 
necessary. A sub-division of the abid(f>opa was im- 
perative, and out of this sub-division arose a corre- 
sponding distinction between the perfectly virtuous 
act and the appropriate act {Karopdcofioy recte factum^ 
and Ka6r]Kov, officium ) ; and a certain amount of merit 
was allowed to progress towards the former through 
the latter (ttpokott^). 

It is with the practical aspect of this milder form » 
of Stoicism that Marcus Aurelius is chiefly concerned 
Of the three divisions of philosophy, the last alone 
attracts him— a position in which he would have had 
the full approval of Socrates— and though admitting 
the value of Dialectics and Physics, he is not one of 
those who, in Demonax’ words, are so deeply inte- 
rested in the order of the universe that they have no/ 
thought to spare for the disorder of their own souls.,' 
b 
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Rather, the one thing of importance to man is hia 
inner state, — the use to which the Ijy^fioviKov puts it- 
self. All else is ‘ death and vapour \ The reason is 
divine, a part of God himself, and the true philo- 
sopher is he who preserves this celestial spark uncon- 
taminatcd by passion, self-sufficing, and content with 
all the dispensations of providence. This alone can 
guide us through life. Every man has within himself 
a haven to which he can retire at will, an ever flowing 
spring which can wash away ^he drof'S of life. As for 
pain and pleasure, they are nothing to us. Virgil 
may write ‘terribiles visu formae letumque laborque,’ 
but to Seneca they are nothing of the kind. All that 
is needful is to look them in the face and pierce the 
gloom that surrounds them, then these nightmares 
vanish with all their terrors. ‘ Cur timeat laborem 
vir, mortem homo ? ’ For what is death but a natural 
function which it is our duty to perform properly ; a 
change similar to the innumerable changes we ex- 
perience in life ? Even an Epicurean or a Christian 
knows how to die. Why, then, should the Stoic, with 
a more rational faith, be behindhand ? As for plea- 
sure, tyrants, harlots, and robbers enjoy it ; and 
obviously an omniscient and omnipotent providence 
would never sanction a promiscuous allotment of good 
to the evil and evil to the good. Therefore ‘ letum. 
que laborque’ and ‘dia Voluptas ’ alike are neither 
good nor evil, but solely materials in which Virtue 
may exercise herself. And this conception of a bene- 
volent power ordering all for the best, and rewarding 
every man according to his deserts, is the more vital 
for Antoninus in that he is so acutely conscious of the 
insignificance of man, set as he is in the midst of the 
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pi eat cVianges of Nature, with eternity before him and 
behind. Substance and Time are two torrents sweep- 
ing all before them, and dissolution awaits us in 
common with every part of the universe. But we 
have one consolation. Change and decay are subject 
to a higher law, and it would be the height of ab- 
surdity to maintain that the power which planned this 
world had planned it ill. Rather, the Deit}" watches 
over all, the individual as well as the universe, aiding 
us even to secure the good things of earth. Hence it 
is our duty to remember Him in every action, follow 
cheerfully wherever He may lead, and acquiesce in 
all His decisions, including that final decision which 
fchall remove us from the stage of life. 

And since all rational life shares in the one uni- 
versal reason, it follows that all men are kindred, and 
all members of one community for the good of which 
it is incumbent on us to work. And work we must, 
though it may be unconsciously, and our role be none 
higher than that of the inept verse which, as St. 
Augustine said, serves as an antithesis to accentuate 
the beauty of the whole poem. But he who aspires to- 
a higher post than this must cherish affection for all 
his fellow-creatures, bear with their failings if he can- 
not correct them, do good on every occasion, and find 
his reward in the action itself. The sterner jihase of 
Stoicism is still further softened by the doctrine that 
we must have pity, a virtue which Zeno did not ht-si- 
tate to brand as a vice, and even more so by the asser- 
tion that man’s sin is the fruit of ignorance, and 
involuntary, — consequently no fit subject for anger or 
reprehension,— while the sage and his impeccability 
never make their appearance in the pages of Marcus 
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Aurelius, to whom the philosopher is still a man, only 
one who walks through life 

‘With three firm friends more sure than day or night. 

Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death.* 

But the ethical views of Antoninus aie readily 
gathered from his own pages, nor need much be said 
of the form in which they are cast. His aphorisms, 
which vary in length from three words to as many 
pages, are divided into twelve books, of which the 
first alone has any claim to unity of subject, though 
some injudicious attempts have been made to re- 
arrange the sections according to their contents. The 
style is, in general, unattractive. The Roman Emperor 
is no Plato,— not even an Epictetus. There is 
nothing, for instance, remotely comparable to the 
latter’s famous chapter on the Cynic ; though in this 
he is only consistent, for ‘ facere docet philosophia, 
non dicere *, as says Seneca, whose own strength may 
well be suspected of having lain in the latter direc- 
tion. But, in spite of their uncouthness of diction, 
the Meditations have always had their admirers, from 
the not veiy great poet who wrote at the end of 
‘Vaticanus, 1950’ the verses Xvnrjs xpareetv fdeXet? I 
Trjvbi fu'iKaipaP avanrv(r(r<op | /3ij3Xov cufpxfo cvdvKecor ktc, 
to Captain John Smith of Pocahontas fame, whose 
two favourite books were M. Aurelius and Machia- 
vel’s Art of War, and General Gordon, who used to 
present his friends with copies of Epictetus and 
Antoninus. 
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I 

1. It behoves me to learn from Verus, my grandfather, 
his beauty of character and meekness ot temper : 

2. From my father’s repute and my recollections of 
him, modesty and manliness ; 

.‘k From my mother, piety and liberality ; abstention 
not merely from ill-doing but from the very thought of 
evil ; simplicity and frugality, and contempt for the 
luxuries of wealth. 

4. To my ijie.c-Li.njdf.ui.' r I am debtor in that he 
sent me to the public courses of instruction, procured 
for mo the wisest teachers at home, and taught me that 
on education we must spend with an open hand. 

5 . From the instructor of my youth 1 learned to care 
naught for the arena — its cliarioteers with their green 
and blue, or its gladiators with their targes and bucklers 
— but to endure hardship, to bo content with little, to 
labour with my hands, to meddle not with what con- 
cerned me not, and to turn a deaf ear to scandal : 

6. From Diognelus, to treat trivial things as trivial, 
to smile at the tales of miiaele-mougrr- and sooth- 
sayers, with their incantations and their expulsions of 
evil spirits, to disdain to keep fighting- quails or betray 
interest in such sports, and to bear with outspokenness. 
Through him I was wedded to philosophy and sat at 
the feet, first of Eutychius, then of Panyasis and 
Maecianus : through his influence I put my childish 
Platonizings on paper, and dreamed of the ‘ mattress 

B 
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and sheepskin ’ and all the other vagaries of Grecian 
thought. 

7. From Rusticus I took to heart the great truth 
that character needs constant correction and cultiva- 
tion, and was saved from straying into the arid pastures 
of a contentious sophistry, from scribbling didactic 
essays, and declaiming gratuitous good advice, as well 
as from essaying the role of the great athlete and man 
of action. Thanks to him, I learned to hold aloof from 
rhetoric, minor poetry, and cheap epigrams ; to see 
the absurdity of pacing my palace in gala-dress, and 
similar follies ; to write my correspondence in plain 
Latin — as plain as his in the note he sent my mother 
from Sinuessa ; — to be placable and ready to lay down 
arms against any one whose offences had stirred me to 
anger, so soon as he should make overtures for re- 
conciliation ; to read accurately, not to rest content 
with vague general ideas ; to be slow in subscribing to 
a man with a great flow of words ; and, finally, through 
him I first lit on the works of Epictetus, which he lent 
me out of his private library. 

8. From Apollonius I know that I must strive after 
ingenuousness, unwavering constancy, and contempt 
for the gambler’s hit or miss ; learn, like him, never 
for an instant to look towards any other guiding star 
than reason ; and, like him, remain unmoved in parox- 
ysms of pain, in the loss of children, and in lingering 
disease. He was a living proof that the greatest 
energy is compatible with the most complete relaxa- 
tion : his lectures were delivered with unruffled calm, 
and in him I beheld a man who, in simple truth, looked 
upon his skill and readiness of exposition as the least 
meritorious of his qualities. From him I learned in 
what spirit to receive kindnesses — or what the world 
deems such — from my friends, neither boorishly ignor- 
ing them nor sacrificing my independence in their 
aclmowledgment. 

9. To Sextus I owe the memory of his kindly nature, 
and the spectacle of a family dwelling in concord under 
his patriarchal sway ; as well as my first notions of life 
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in conformity with Nature. He was unassumingly 
dignified, an observant guardian of his friends’ interests, 
tolerant of the ignorant and unreflecting, and at homo 
with all sorts and conditions of men, the result being 
that, while his conversation had far more charm than 
the most skilfully conceived flattery, he at the same 
time inspired his listeners with genuine respect. Lucid 
and, withal, methodical in his search for the true and 
necessary principles of right-living, and in classifying 
them when found, he never displayed the least trace 
ot anger or other strong emotion ; and yet, for all his 
impassiveness, he was the most affectionate of men. He 
was ungrudging in his jiraise, though it was quietly given, 
and his great learning was carried without ostentation. 

10. From Alexander, the grammarian, let me leani 
to be sparing of rebuke. Should any one, in my hear- 
ing, use a barbarism, or a solecism, or mispronounce 
a word, let me, like him, refrain from breaking in with 
a reproof, but, with what tact I may, say what the 
speaker ought to have said, under pretence of corrobo- 
rating his arguments or contributing something to the 
question at issue, avoiding all reference to the disputed 
phrase, — or at least try to use some similarly inoffensive 
mode of correction. 

11. From Fronto comes the reflection that jealousy, 
insincerity, and hypocrisy are the usual concomitants 
of a crown ; and that, in general, our so-called nobility 
is deficient in the natural affections. 

12. The example of Alexander, the Platonist, 
admonishes me neither in conversation nor in writing 
to use the excuse of ‘ urgent affairs,* save rarely and 
in cases of absolute need, lest, through thus continually 
pleading the stress of business, I come to shirk my 
relations and obligations to my fellow-men. 

13. From Catulus let me learn not to despise the 
complaint of a friend however irrational it may be, 
but strive to restore our former relationship; to be 
ungrudging in the praise of my teachers, bearing in 
mind the example of Domitius and Athenodotus ; and, 
finally, to love my children as sincerely as he loved his. 

B 2 
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14. My brother, Severus, taught me to love truth, 
justice, and my friends : through him 1 came to know 
the great names of Thrasca, Helvidius, Cato, Dio, and 
Brutus : from him I acquired the idea of a constitu- 
tional state founded on the principles of equality and 
frcc-apecch — a monarchy whose ideal is the freedom 
of the subject. From him, also, I may learn to pay 
unswerving and unfaltering homage to philosophy, to 
stint not in benevolence and charity, and to be hopeful 
and mistrust not the affection of my friends ; and yet 
he took no pains to conceal his disapproval, and it 
needed no guess-work on the part of his friends to 
divine what he wished and what he did not ; it was 
plain for all to see. 

15. The example of Maximus may remind me to 
exercise self-control and not to lightly change my 
attitude on any point ; to imitate his cheerfulness 
under all circumstances, especially in sickness, and his 
temperate, sweet, and venerable character. He did 
the work he was called to do without complaint, and 
no one could doubt but that what he said he meant, and 
what he did he did to good purpose. Nothing surprised 
or confounded him ; without haste and without rest, 
he was never at a loss, never dejected ; his counten- 
ance never wore a forced smile ; he never gave way to 
anger and never cherished suspicion. Ho wearied not 
in well-doing, loved mercy, hated falsehood, and gave 
the impression of a man who needed not to correct 
himself, because he never went astray. No one could 
ever imagine either that Maximus looked down on him 
or that he was superior to Maximus. His wit, too, 
was bright, but inoffensive. 

16. From the father that adopted me, let me learn 
to be gentle ; to take no decision without careful in- 
vestigation, but then to hold fast to the anchor of 
truth ; not to be deluded into the pursuit of what men 
call honour, iJut to labour and faint not ; to lend a ready 
ear to all who may propound something to the common 
good ; and to reward every man according to his 
deserts without fear or favour. He knew by experience 
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when there was need of stringency, when of relaxation ; 
he suppressed unnatural vice with a strong hand, and 
was ever considerate to others. For instance, his 
friends were left free to accept his invitations or not ; 
there was no constraint on them to accompany him 
on his visits to the provinces, and those who had stayed 
beliind through one cause or another found, on his 
return, no change in his feelings towards them. In 
council he was accurate and persevering in delibera- 
tion, nor would he desist from the quest of truth 
satisfied with plausible commonplaces. To his friends 
he was constant, neither admitting them with unreason- 
ing effusion nor changing them with each passing whim. 
Self-reliant and cheerful in all things, he was far-sighted, 
and nothing was too small for his unostentatious fore- 
thought. In his time public and private adulation 
were alike repressed. He consistently husbanded the 
resources of his empire and cut down expenses, heed- 
less of disapproval in some quarters. In religion he 
was free from superstition, in dealing with men he was 
ip p()piilariiy-hunt<‘r with the democracy or panderer 
;o the mol), t)ii1 st(‘ady and sober in all things, never in 
bad taste, and no innovator. 

The conveniences of life, of which fortune had been 
lavish to him, he used alike without ostentation and 
without apology ; if they were present, he enjoyed 
them unaffectedly ; if absent, he felt no need of them. 
No one could possibly have described him as a sophist, 
a licensed jester, or a pedant ; but, rather, as a man, 
ripe and finished, superior to the arts of flattery, and 
fit lo I- iiii \i‘\ either his own affairs or those of a people. 
In . -n lo this he held true philosophers in esteem ; 
on the spurious sort he wasted no reproaches, but took 
good care they did not lead him into error. His con- 
versation was familiar and gracious, but never to 
excess. He took reasonable care of his body, not that 
he was a great lover of life or cared much for personal 
adornment, though he did not go to the opposite 
extreme of neglect ; the result being that his own 
attention enabled him, for the most part, to dispense 
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M'ith doctors and their drugs and plasters. Most 
worthy of imitation, also, was the unenvious manner 
in which he would give way to those who had any 
special faculty — for instance, for oratory, knowledge 
of law and custom, and the like — giving them his best 
help in securing the recognition due to their peculiar 
abilities. Though he observed the traditional institu- 
tions of the empire, he showed no affectation of so doing. 
He had a thorough dfslike for chopping and changing 
and preferred to stand by the old places and the old 
things. After suffering agonies through neuralgia, ho 
would return fresh and vigorous to his usual employ- 
ments. His secrets were few and far between, and the 
few he had were confined to matters of public policy. 
He showed prudence and moderation in the exhibition 
of public shows and the construction of public buildings, 
as well as in the distribution of state monies and the 
like, looking only to what ought to be done, not to the 
ensuing popularity. Ho was not one of those who are 
at all hours using the baths, nor was ho afflicted with the 
mania for building. No connoisseur of the table, ho 
cared little for the texture or colour of his dress and less 
for the looks of his slaves.t At Lorium he usually wore 
a toga made at one of his villas on the coast ; a tunic, 
mostly, at Lanuvium ; in Tusculum he added an over- 
coat, over which he was rather apologetic, and all his 
habits were of the same simplicity. There was nothing 
harsh or intractable or violent about him ; he never 
rushed around as if the doctor had ordered him to get 
up a perspiration ; — all seemed to have been reasoned 
out in detail, deliberately, coolly, methodically, vigor- 
ously, and consistently. What was said of Socrates 
was equally applicable to him, that he could with like 
ease refrain from and enjoy those pleasures in the indul- 
gence of which, with most men, the flesh is strong 
enough, in abstinence, weak indeed ; whereas to have 
the strength to boar the latter and maintain sobriety in 
the former needs a soul perfect and invincible, such as 
he displayed in the illness of Maximus. 

17. Lastly, it was Heaven that gave me good grand- 
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parents, good parents, a good sister, good teachers, good 
connexions, relatives, and friends almost without ex- 
ception, and that prevented me from thoughtlessly 
offending any one of these, though my nature was such 
that I might only too easily have done so, had not the 
divine kindness ordained that no tram of events should 
occur to expose me, and decreed, withal, that I should 
not long remain under the influence of my grandfather’s 
mistress ; that I should retain my youthful purity and 
chastity so long ; that I should be placed under an 
imperial father who could purge me from all arrogance, 
and teach me that it is possil)lc to live in a court and 
yet dispense with bodyguards, golden statues with 
torches in their hands, and all similar vanities ; that a 
king may lower himself almost to the level of his sub- 
jects, and lose no whit of dignity or resolution in acting 
like a king when the common weal is at stake. 

To heaven it is due that I had a brother whose charac- 
ter could stir me to improve my own, and who com- 
forted me with his respect and love ; that the children 
born to me have been deformed in neither body nor 
mind ; that I made but small progress in rhetoric, versi- 
fying and the kindred arts, in which 1 might perhaps 
have frittered away my time had I noticed that I was 
making rapid strides in them ; that I gave my tutors 
the preferment I thought they desired, and did not 
abandon them to hope deferred on the ground that they 
were too young ; that I have known Apollonius, Rusti- 
cus, and Maximus ; that I have been able to contem- 
plate clearly and often the character of the natural life, 
and so to see that on the side of the divine will, its dis- 
pensations, assistance, and inspiration, there is nothing 
to hinder me from even now living in harmony with 
nature, but that my failure is due to my own imperfec- 
tions and to my non-observance of the intimations — nay, 
I might say, the direct instructions — of heaven ; that 
my bodily health has held out so long under such condi- 
tions ; that I touched neither Benedicta nor Theodotus, 
but though once mastered by sensual passion was made 
whole again ; that, often as I have been provoked by 
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Rusticus, I have never had to repent of my treat- 
ment of him; that my mother, though fated to die 
young, yet spent her last years with me ; that often as 
I have had to help the poor and otherwise needy, I have 
never had occasion to consider the question, ‘ Where is 
the money to come from ? * ; that it has never been my 
misfortune myself to need another’s help ; that I mar- 
ried a wife obedient, affectionate, and simple ; that 
I have had no difficulty in procuring fitting tutors for 
my children ; f that oracular advice was given me in a 
dream at Caieta how to cure my giddiness and the 
spitting of blood | ; and that, when all my thoughts were 
beginning to run on philosophy, I fell in with no sophist, 
never sat down to waste my time on the analysis of syllo- 
gisms, or the pursuit of natural speculations above my 
head. — For none of these things could have been but for 
divine assistance and a kindly destiny. 

(Written among the Quadi on the Granua.) 


II 

1. Every morning repeat to thyself ; I shall meet 
with a busybody, an ingrate, and a bully ; with 
treachery, envy, and selfishness. All these vices have 
fallen to their share because they know not good and 
evil. But I have contemplated the nature of the good 
and seen that it is the beautiful ; of evil, and seen that 
it is deformity ; of the sinner, and seen that it is 
kindred to my own — kindred, not because he shares 
the same flesh and blood and is sprung from the same 
seed, but because he partakes of the same reason and 
the same spark of divinity. How then can any of these 
harm me ? For none can involve me in the shameful 
save myself. Or how can I be angered with my kith 
and kin, or cherish hatred towards them ? 

For we are all created to work together, as the 
members of one body — feet, hands, and eyelids, or the 
upper and nether teeth. Whence, to work against 
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each other is contrary to nature ; — but this is the very 
essence of anger and aversion. 

2. This thing that I call ‘ myself ’ is compact of 
flesh, breath, and reason. Thou art even now in the 
throes of death ; despise therefore the flesh. It is but 
a little blood, a few bones, a paltry net woven from 
nerves and veins and arteries. Consider next thy 
breath. What a trifle it is ! A little air, and this for 
ever changing : every minute of every hour we are 
gasping it forth and sucking it in again ! 

Only reason is left us. Consider thus : Thou art 
stricken in years ; then suffer it not to remain a bond- 
servant ; suffer it not to be puppet-like, hurried hither 
and thither by impulses that take no thought of thy 
fellow-man ; suffer it not to murmur at destiny in the 
present or look askance at it in the future. 

3. The works of God are full of providence ; the 
works of Fortune are not independent of Nature, but 
intertwisted and intertwined with those directed by 
providence. Thence flow all things. Co -factors, too, 
are necessity and the common welfare of the whole 
universe whereof thou art part. Now whatever arises 
from the nature of the whole, and tends to its well- 
being, is good also for every part of that nature. But 
the well-being of the universe depends on change, not 
merely of the elementary, but also of the compound. 
Let these dogmas suffice thee, if dogmas thou must 
have ; but put off that thirst for books, and see thou 
die of good cheer, not with murmurs on thy lips, but 
blessing God truthfully and with all thy heart. 

4. Bethink thee how long thou hast delayed to do 
these things ; how many days of grace heaven hath 
vouchsafed thee and thou neglected. Now is the time 
to learn at last w'hat is the nature of the universe where- 
of thou art part ; what of the power that governs the 
universe, whereof thou art an emanation. Forget not 
there is a boundary set to thy time, and that if thou use 
it not to uncloud thy soul it will anon be gone, and thou 
with it, never to return again. 

5. Let it be thy hourly care to do stoutly what thy 
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hand findeth to do, as becomes a man and a Roman, 
with carefulness, unaffected dignity, humanity, free- 
dom, and justice. Free thyself from the obsession of all 
other thoughts ; for free thyself thou wilt, if thou but 
perform every action as though it were the last of tliy 
life, without light-mindedness, without swerving through 
force of passion from the dictates of reason, without 
hypocrisy, without self-love, without chafing at destiny. 

Thou seest how few things are needful for man to live 
a happy and godlike life : for, if he observe these, 
heaven will demand no more. 

6. Abase thee, abase thee, O my soul ! The time is past 
for exalting thyself. Man hath but a single life ; and 
this thou hast well nigh spent, reverencing not thyself, 
but dreaming thy happiness is situate m the souls of 
others ! 

7. Why suffer the incidence of things external to 
distract thee ? Make for thyself leisure to learn some- 
thing new of good, and cease this endless round. — And 
here beware lest the wheel only reverse its motion. For 
fools, too, are they who have worn out their lives in 
action, yet never set before themselves a goal to which 
they could direct every impulse — nay, every thought. 

8. Thou mayest search, but wilt hardly find a man 
made wretched through failing to read another’s soul ; 
whereas he who fails to ponder the motions of his own 
must needs be wretched. 

9. Let me ever be mindful what is the nature of tho 
universe, and what my own ; how the latter is related to 
the former, and what part it is of what whole. — And 
forget not that there is none that can forbid thee to be 
ever, in deed and word, in harmony with the nature 
whereof thou art part. 

10. Theophrastus spoke with tho voice of true philoso- 
phy, when he said in his comparison of the vices — 
though that comparison, in itself, is popular rather than 
scientific — that the sins of desire are less venial than 
the sins of anger. For a man in anger seems to turn his 
back on reasbri through pain and a sort of unconscious 
spasm of the mind ; while he who sins through desire — 
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that because he is too weak to withstand pleasure — 
would appear to be grosser and more elTcminate in his 
vice. 

Hence he considered, justly and philosophically 
enough, that the sins of j^casure are more reprehensible 
than the sins of pain. For, on the whole, if you take 
the two sinners, the one will be found to have been 
driven to anger through injuries previously sustained ; 
while the other has set out deliberptoly to do wrong, 
and been swept along by the current of his o^vn appetites. 

11. Let thy every action, word, and thought be that 
of one who is prepared at any moment to quit this lifo.l 
For, if God exist, to depart from the fellowship of man- 
has no terrors, — for the divine nature is incapable of 
involving thee in evil. But if He exist not, or, existing, 
reck not of mankind, what profits it to linger in a godless, 
soul-less universe? But God is, and cares for us and ours. 
For He has put it wholly in man’s power to ensure that 
he fall not into aught that is evil indeed ; and if in the 
rest of things there had been anything of evil, this too 
would He have foreseen and enabled us all to avoid. 

But how can that which makes not man evil make 
man’s life evil ? Universal nature could not have thus 
sinned by omission : it is omniscient, and, being omnis- 
cient, omnipotent to foresee and correct all errors ; nor 
would it have gone so far astray, whether through lack 
of power or lack of skill, as to allow good and evil to be 
fall the evil and good alike without rh 3 une or reason. 

Rather, life and death, fame and infamy, pain and 
pleasure, wealth and poverty fall to the lot of both just 
and unjust because they are neither fair nor foul — 
neither good nor evil. 

12. How speedily change and decay invade all things ! 
In the universe our corporeal substance perishes ; in 
time, its very memory. Look at the things of sense in 
general : in particular, the allurements of pleasure, the 
terrors of pain, and all the themes of vanity. Tawdry 
and despicable, sordid and corruptible, dead and fester- 
ing are they all ! — These are subjects for the intellect to 
ponder. — And let it ask what are they on whose plaudits 
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and whose fancies fame depends. Let it ask what is 
death, and reflect that if one look solely to its nature and 
analyse the idea in itself, plucking off the stage-terrors 
in which our imagination arrays it, it will be seen to be 
naught but a function of Nature — and this who but a 
child would fear ? Nay, it is not only a function of 
Nature but an essential to her well-being. — And let the 
same reason consider also, how and by what part of 
himself man can lay hold of God, and under what con- 
ditions that part will act for the best. 

13. There is no more wretched creature than the man 
who is ever revolving in a circle, searching, as Pindar 
says, ‘ the things of the nether realms ’ ; ever striving 
to read the riddle of another’s soul, ever too blind to 
sec that it is enough to observe the godhead within him 
and devote himself loyally to its service. And this 
service is to preserve it untainted by passion, light- 
mindedness, or repinings at the works of God or man. 
For the decisions of heaven virtue bids us reverence ; the 
deeds of men are the deeds of our kin, and as such wo 
must love them, or, at times, perchance, pity, in that 
they know not the better and the worse — a blindness 
blacker than that which renders darkness and light alike 
to us. 

14. Though the years of thy life should be fixed at 
three thousand, with three thousand m3n'iads more, 
remember that no man loses another life than the one 
he is living, or lives another than that he loses. Thus 
the longest span is equivalent to the shortest. The 
present belongs to all in equal measure, so that, when it 
is lost, the loss, too, must be the same to all. That is to 
say, through death we lose an infinitesimal portion of 
time ; for we can no more lose the past and the future 
than be robbed of what we have not."^ 

There are two things, then, which it behoves us to 
keep in mind ; first, that all things from time everlasting 
have been alike and continue to revolve in the same 
orbit, so that it matters little whether a man behold the 
same sights for one century, or two, or through endless 
aeons : second, that he who dies in the fulness of years 
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;and he who is cut down in his youth are losers in like 
degree. It is the present alone that death tears from 
us, for the present is all that we have — in other words, all 
that we can lose. 

15. Remember that all is opinion. The saying of 
Monimus the Cynic is evident enough — as evident as 
its usefulness, if we accept his jocose remark only so far 
as it is corroborated by truth. 

16. The soul of man may debase itself in many ways, 
but worst of all when it di jeii- :..;i . i j far as in it lies, 
into a sort of tumour, an u:i- n (*\ >t m on the universe. 
For to repine at ought that is, is a canker alien to that 
universal nature, in part of which are comprehended all 
other natures. Again, it debases itself whenever it 
conceives aversion for any man or opposes him with 
purpose of harm ; of which type are the souls of 
those who are possessed by anger. Thirdly, whenever 
it is overcome by pleasure or pain. Fourthly, when it 
plays the hypocrite, and is false or feigned in word or 
deed. Fifthly, whenever it directs an energy or an 
impulse of itself to no certain mark, but works at ran- 
dom and knows not what it does ; whereas, in the least 
of its actions, it is its duty to look towards the end. 
And the end of all that has life and reason is to conform 
to the laws of reason that obtain in the oldest of all 
bodies politic, the universe. 

17. The measure of man’s life is a point, substance a 
perpetual ebb and flow, sense -perception vague and 
shadowy, the fabric of his whole body corruptible, the 
soul past searching out, fortune a whirligig, and fame 
the decision of unreason. In brief, the things of the 
body are unstable as water; the things of the soul 
dreams and vapours ; life itself a warfare or a sojourning! 
in a strange land. What then shall be our guide andl 
escort ? One thing, and one only — Philosophy. And 
true Philosophy is to observe the celestial part within 
us, to keep it inviolate and unscathed, above the power 
of pain and pleasure, doing nothing at hazard, nothing 
with falsehood, and nothing with hypocrisy ; careless 
whether another do this or that, or no ; accepting every 
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vicissitude and every dispensation as coming from that 
place which was its own home ; and at all times await- 
ing death with cheerfulness, in the sure knowledge that 
it is but a dissolution of the elements whereof every life 
is compound. For if to the elements themselves there 
is no disaster in that they are forever ‘ s b to 

other, how shall we fear the change a-.-l > Ih . i of 
all ? It is in harmony with nature, and naugh^ that is 
evil can be in harmony with nature. 


Ill 

1. It suffices not to remember that every day wears 
away part of our life and subtracts so much from the 
sum ; it behoves us to reflect, as well, that, should our 
existence continue, it is all uncertain whether the in- 
tellect will retain its power of comprehension, in general, 
and of that speculation, in particular, which strives after 
k' ' b - ■)f the human and divine. Suppose a man 
! i'. !■; i' dotage of old age, the breath will not quit 
his body, the powers of sustenance, imagination, im- 
pulse, and the like will not fail him, but the faculty of 
making use of himself, of filling in every detail of his 
duty, of analysing appearances, and resolving the great 
problem, whether or no the time has come to put an 
end to life, together with all the other points that need 
the close attention of a practised intellect — this faculty 
has long since been extinguished. 

Let us therefore gird up our loins, not merely because 
every instant we draw a stage nearer death, but because 
the cessation of our intellectual and reasoning powers 
looms still closer. 

2. It is worthy, also, of observation that even the by- 
products of Nature’s works exercise a seductive charm 
of their own. For instance, in the baking of a loaf, a 
few pieces will often be broken off the crust, thus 
leaving a sort of gap which, so to say, sins against the 
canons of the art. Yet these same gaps possess a curious 
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attractiveness and, strangely enough, tempt the appe- 
tite. The same is the case with ligs, when they are 
perfectly matured and begin to part in the middle ; just 
as in a ripe olive the very imminence of decay lends a 
mysterious beauty to the fruit. 

So too the ears of corn bending towards their mother 
earth, the shaggy eyebrows of the lion, the foam drip- 
ping from the jaws of the boar, and objects innumerable 
of the same type, considered by themSelves are far 
enough removed from beauty, but being sequels to the 
operations of Nature servo to deck her out and gladden 
the heart of the onlooker. 

Thus, a man who can feel and think deeply on the 
phenomena of Nature will find nothing, or next to 
nothing, in her train of attendants, but what is calculated 
to awaken pleasure by its presence. Such a man will 
view the yawning jaws of lions in the flesh with no less 
admiration than when transferred to canvass or marble ; 
he will find beauty in the ripeness of old age, whether of 
man or woman ; and behold the loveliness of his youth- 
ful slaves with pure and passionless gaze. Nay, many 
more things will he see whose charms are hid from the 
non-elect, and revealed to him alone who is wedded to 
Nature and all her works. 

3. Hippocrates healed the diseases of many, then 
failed to heal his own and passed away. The Chaldaeans 
foretold many a man’s death, then destiny overtook 
themselves. Alexander, Pompey, and Caesar razed 
many cities to the dust, and on many a stricken field 
slew their tens of thousands, horse and foot, but at last 
they too went their way. Heraclitus, who discoursed 
so sagely, and so oft, on the world-conflagration, filled 
with water, covered himself with dung, and died. 
Vermin ate Democritus : vermin of another kind took 
eff Socrates. — What is the moral ? Thou hast taken 
thy passage, made thy crossing, come to port : ’tis time 
to disembark. If thy haven be another life, all is well ; 
for there too God will be. If it be obfivion, again it is 
well ; for thou shalt cast off the burdens of pleasure and 
pain, and shalt be freed from thy bondage to this 
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earthly vessel, this master who is so far the inferior of his 
slave — for the servant is reason and divinity ; his lord, 
clay and corruption. 

4. Wear not out what life may still be left thee in 
taking thought of others, save only when thy goal is 
the common good. For why neglect thy proper duty 
in marvelling what this man is doing, and why ; what 
he is saying, thinking, and devising ; and in all the vain 
imauiuiiuf^ that divert us from the observation of the 
guiding principle within. Rather, thy duty is to shun 
all that is idle and vain in the series of thy thoughts, 
and, chief of all, curiosity and malignity, and to train 
thyself till every thought bo such that, were a man 
suddenly to ask ‘ What thinkest thou ? ’, thou couldsb 
answer, without delay and without concealment, ‘ This 
or that,’ and make it sun-clear that all in thee is sim- 
plicity and kindliness, as befits a member of the com- 
munity of living creatures — one who cares not for 
thought of pleasure or the life of enjoyment in general, 
who has no part in contentiousness, envy, or suspicion, 
or augh t else that might raise a blush, wer t thou to confess 
thou harbouredst it in thy soul. 

For such a man, who never postpones his struggle to 
reach the highest, is a priest and servant of the gods, 
and he uses well the divinity within, that preserves man 
unsullied by pleasure ; unwearied by pain ; untouched 
by insolence ; insensible of evil ; a wrestler in the 
greatest contest of all, never to be overthrown by pas- 
sion ; deep-dyed in justice ; welcoming with all his heart 
every dispensation ; and never, save under great con- 
straint and for the sake of the common welfare, heeding 
word, deed, or thought in others. For he is intent on 
performing his own task, and is ever mindful of the lot 
assigned him out of the sum of things : ajid the things 
of himself he makes perfect, the things of destiny he is 
persuaded are good. For the fate assigned to every 
man is brought into the world with him and conduces 
to the whole. 

He remembers, too, that all rational life is akin and 
that, while it is a law of man’s being to care for all man- 
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kind, his duty is to heed the opinion, not of all men, 
but of such only as live in harmony with nature. Nor 
does he ever forget the character of those who live not 
thus ; their doings at home and abroad ; by night and 
by day ; and the associates with whom they wallow, 
like by like ; and with this in his mind he wastes no 
thought on the praises of men who cannot satisfy even 
themselves. 

5. Let thy actions be neither involuntary nor selfish, 
neither unreflecting nor reluctant. Strive not to em- 
belhsh thy thoughts with elegance of diction, but be 
plain-spoken and plain-dealing. See that the godhead 
within thee have the guardianship of a manly man, 
stricken in years, a statesman, a Roman, and a king — 
one who has taken his post like a soldier who awaits the 
bugle that shall sound his recall in all readiness to obey, 
requiring no oath and no man’s testimony. More than 
this, be of cheerful countenance, and let thy mind re- 
quire no service from without, and stand in no need of 
the peace that lies in the gift of others. In a word, 
be right, not set to right. 

0. If thou find aught in the life of man more excellent 
than truth, justice, temperance, and manliness — in 
short, than a mind at peace with itself in the sphere 
wherein it enables thee to act in accordance with the 
dictates of right reason, and at peace with destiny in the 
lot she assigns thee without thy choice — if, I say, thou 
canst behold aught more excellent than this, turn to it 
with all thy soul and enjoy the highest to the utmost. 

But if there appear naught better than the godhead 
within thy breast, that has gained the empire over all 
thy impulses ; that scrutinizes every impression ; that 
has weaned itself, in Socrates’ words, from every affec- 
tion of the senses ; given in its allegiance to heaven, and 
assumed the care of mankind — if all else prove small 
and low beside this, then give place to nothing, towards 
which if thou once swerve and fall away, it will no 
longer be thine to pay an undistracted homage to that 
good which is thine, and thine alone. For God forbid 
that aught of alien nature, be it the praise of the many, 
c 
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office, wealth, or sensual pleasure, should sit in leaguer 
against the rational and civic Good ! For all these, 
though for a while they may seem to adapt themselves 
to the better, yet, the next moment, overmaster us and 
we are swept away with the current. But do thou 
choose the better part whole-heartedly and freely, and 
hold fast to it. — ‘But the better part is the advantageous,’ 
sajrs one. — Then if it work for the good of thy rational 
self grasp it firmly, but if it aim to advantage thy animal 
nature reject it, and hold to thy decision without arro- 
gance, taking heed only that thy verdict be based on 
sure proof. 

7. Never set a value on anything, through thought it 
shall advantage thee, if it will compel thee to betray thy 
trust, to desert thy self-respect, to cherish hatred or 
suspicion, to call down curses, to play the hypocrite, or 
to lust after aught that covets the privacy of wall and 
curtain. For the man who has chosen before all to 
serve his reason, and the God that dwells within him, is 
no tragic mime ; he heaves no sighs, seeks no isolation, 
and craves no companion-crowd. Chief of all, he will 
live his life neither pursuing death nor fleeing from it. 
For what imports it to him whether his soul shall be 
imprisoned in his body for a longer or shorter term ? 
Should it be his doom to pass away on the instant he 
will depart with alacrity, as one who has but another task 
set before him that may be performed decently and 
becomingly, his only care throughout life being to 
allow his mind to stray into naught that is alien to a 
rational being and a member of the great communion. 

8. In the mind of a man who has been chastened and 
purified, thou wilt find no festering wounds, no unclean- 
ness, no treacherous sores. Destiny will not overtake 
him with his life incomplete, as an actor who quits the 
stage before his role is done and the piece played out. 
In such a man, moreover, there is nothing servile and 
nothing affected : he is neither bound up with others 
nor altogether divorced from them ; nor in his conduct 
is there aught that need fear scrutiny or hide itself from 
the light of day. 
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9. Reverence the faculty which governs opinion. In 
this is situate absolute power to refuse admittance into 
the guiding faculty of reason to any opinion that is in 
discord with the nature or the constitution of a rational 
being ; and in its gift is caution in judgment, intimacy 
with man, and obedience to heaven. 

10. Then cast from thee all things else, and hold fast 
to these few. And remember that no one lives more 
than this infinitesimal point of time, the present : the 
rest of his days are either lived out or hidden from him. 
H'hus the life of man is a little thing ; and a little thing 
is the corner of earth that is his home ; and a little thing 
is the most enduring renown. For it passes from mouth 
to mouth, from one poor mortal to another, all of whom 
are racing towards death, and none of whom know them- 
selves — far less one who died in a far-off day. 

11. To the foregoing canons let one more be added ; 

always form a definition or rough sketch of whatever 
presents itself to the mind ; strip it naked and look at 
its essential nature, contemplating the whole through its 
separate parts, and these parts in their entirety ; and 
repeat mentally the proper name of the whole, and the 
several names of the parts of which that whole is com- 
pound, and into which it must later be dissolved. For 
there is nothing that tends so much to produce greatness 
of mind as a methodical and conscientious in \ ‘ ‘ 1 inn 

of the objects that fall under our notice in li.*-, n ■ -ri 
junction with the habit of regarding them in such a light 
as will, at the same time, illustrate the function of each 
in the universe, and the nature of that universe ; its value 
in relation to the sum of things, and to man as a citizen of 
that highest state wherein all others are, so to say, 
families ; — such a light as will make it clear what this 
object which is, at this time, producing this impression 
in my mind really is ; what are its component parts ; 
what its natural duration, and what the virtue it 
challenges — meekness, courage, truthfulness, faithful- 
ness, simplicity, self-sufficiency, or the like. 

So, as each occasion arises, a man should have his 
verdict ready ; ‘ This comes from God ’ ; ‘ This is a 
c 2 
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1 dispensation assigned me by the twisting and twining 
threads of destiny, or her kindred, coincidence and 
chance ’ ; * This, again, comes from a fellow-country- 
man, a kinsman, and a partner of mine, though ho 
knows not what is consonant with his nature. But I 
know ; and for this reason treat him with kindness and 
justice, in conformity with the law of community sanc- 
tioned by nature ; striving at the same time, however, 
to ascertain the relative merits of the things indifferent. 

12. If thou do the work sot before thee, following in 
the steps of right reason zealously, strenuously, and 
cheerfully, distracted by no side issues, but preserving 
the divine part of thee erect and unsullied, as a loan 
that may have to bo returned at a moment’s notice — if 
thou adhere to this, awaiting nothing else and fearing 
nothing, but content with the natural activity which is 
thine now, and with the fair tide of truth in every speech 
and every word, then will thy days be happy ; nor lives 
there any man that can impede this consummation. 

13. As physicians have ever their instruments and 
scalpels at hand to deal with any sudden case, so do 
thou keep the principles of philosophy in readiness that 
thou mayest distinguish the human and the divine, and 
perform every action, to the very smallest, as one who 
remembers the ties that unite the two. For thou canst 
do naught well in thy dealings with man, if thou make 
not reference to the things of God. And the converse of 
this maxim is equally true. 

14. Stray no further. Thou wilt never read those 
commentaries of thine, those tales of old-time Greece 
and Rome, that anthology thou wast reserving for old 
age. Then hasten to the goal ; fling aside these empty 
hopes, and, if thou carest for thee and thine, succour 
thyself before it be too late. 

15. Men know not how varied are the meanings of the 
words ‘ stealing ’, ‘sowing ’, ‘ buying ‘ resting *, far 
less of the injunction ‘ to look what ought to be done ’ ; 
for this is seen not by tlie eyes, but by a far other vision ! 
^ 16. There are three things : body, soul, and mind. Of 
the body is sensation ; of the soul, impulse ; of the 
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mind, principles. To receive inward impressions of 
external things is given even to the beasts of the field : 
to respond to the strings of impulse is a power common 
to the brute creation, to those who have made them- 
selves neither man nor woman, to a Phalaris or a Nero, 
to the atheist and the traitor, and to the wretches who 
deem no act too gross when once they have closed their 
doors. If then all else is common to the creatures we 
have mentioned, there is but one thing left that is the 
peculiar property of the good man : to follow the 
guidance of his intellect towards the things he sees to 
be his duty, to welcome with pleasure all that fate has 
interwoven with his life, to defile not the godhead im- 
planted in his breast nor break into its calm wuth a rabble 
of impressions, but to preserve it tranquil, following the 
divine will in decency, and sinning not in word or deed 
against truth and justice. 

Such a man, though all should mistrust him and sneer 
at his claim to live a simple, modest, and cheerful life, 
displays no anger at any of these, nor swerves a jot 
from the path that leads to life’s end, — that end which 
it behoves him to reach in purity, calmness, and readi- 
ness to depart, and with imforced acquiescence in his 
destiny. 


IV 

1. When the governing part within us is in harmony 
with nature it stands in such a relation to the course of 
events as enables it to adapt itself with ease to the possi- 
bilities allowed it. For it requires no specific material 
to work in, but its efforts to attain its purpose are con- 
ditional, and when it encounters an obstacle in lieu of 
what it sought it converts this into material for it- 
self, much as a fire lays hold of the objects that fall 
into it. These would have sufiiced to extinguish a 
flickering lamp, but the blazing fire in a moment appro- 
priates the fuel heaped on it and uses it as a means 
whereby to mount higher and higher. 
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2. Do no act at random or otherwise than is pre- 
scribed by the exact canons of the art of livinir. 

3. Men are continually seeking retreats for them- 
selves, in the country, or by the sea, or among the hills. 
And thou thyself art wont to yearn after the like. — Yet 
all this is the sheerest folly, for it is open to thee every 
hour to retire into thyself. And where can man find 
a calmer, more restful haven than in his own soul ? 
Most of all he whose inner state is so ordered that he 
has only to penetrate thither to find himself in the midst 
of a great peace — a peace that, to my mind, is synony- 
mous with orderliness. 

Therefore betake thee freely to this city of refuge, 
there to be made new. And cherish within thee a few 
brief and fundamental principles, such as will suffice, 
so soon as they recur to thee, to wash away all pain and 
bid thee depart in peace, repining not at the things 
whereto thou returnest. — For what is it that vexes 
thee ? — The evil of man’s heart ? — Call to mind the 
doctrine that all rational beings exist for the sake each 
of other, that to bear and forbear is part of justice, and 
that men’s sins are not sins of wall. Reflect how many 
before thee have lived in enmity, suspicion, hatred, and 
strife and then been laid out and reduced to ashes. — 
Think of this and be at rest. — But, perchance, it is the 
lot assigned thee from the .sum of things that troubles 
thee. — Then recall the dilemma — ‘ Either Providence 
or atomic theory ’, and all the proofs that went to show 
that the universe is a constitutional state. — Maybe, tho 
ills of the flesh will prick thee somewhat. — Then remem- 
ber that the mind, when once it has withdrawn itself to 
itself and realized its own power, has neither part nor 
lot with the soft and pleasant, or harsh and painful, mo- 
tions of thy breath ; and ponder again the doctrines of 
pain and pleasure to which thou hast hearkened and 
assented. — Or, again, thy little meed of glory may 
cause thee a twinge. — Then look and see how speedily 
all things fall into oblivion ; what a great gulf of infinite 
time yawns behind thee and before ; how empty are tho 
plaudits of men ; how fickle and unreasoning are they 
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who feign to praise thee, and within what narrow boun- 
daries that praise is circumscribed. For the whole earth 
is but a point; and what a fraction of the whole is this 
corner where we dwell ! Nay, how few even here — and 
they how insignificant ! — will be thy panegyrists. 

So much is left thee : forget not to retreat into this 
little plot of thyself. Above all, let nothing distract 
thee. Do not strain and struggle, but maintain thy 
freedom and look things in the face as befits a man and 
a male, a member of the state, and a mortal creature. 
And, among the principles which are ever most ready to 
hand for thee to turn to, let these two find a place : 
first, that things in themselves have no point of contact 
with the soul, but are stationed motionless without, 
while all unrest proceeds solely from the opinion within ; 
second, that all the objects thou now beholdest will 
anon change and be no more. Think, and think 
often, how many changes thine own eyes have wit- 
nessed, and know that the universe is mutation, and 
life opinion. 

4. If the intellectual part of us is common to all, so is 
the reason which gives us our status as rational beings. 
Granted this, the reason which bids us do or not do 
must needs be common also. Hence it follows that there 
is one law ; and if the law be one, we are all fellow- 
subjects, and, as such, members of one body-politic : 
that is, the universe is a species of state. — For what 
other conceivable political community is there, of which 
the whole human race can be said to be citizens ? — And 
from this city of the universe must proceed those very 
faculties of intellect and reason, with our conception of 
law. There is no other possible source ; but precisely 
as the earthly part of myself has been assigned me from 
some universal earth, and the fluid from the contrary 
element, while breath, warmth, and heat must each have 
had their proper fount, in virtu© of the axiom that 
nothing can come from nothing any more than it can 
return from nothing, — so too must the intellect have 
had its definite origin. 

5. Death is akin to birth in that both are mysteries of f 
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nature : in the one there is composition ; in the other, 
tlecomposition : in both the antecedent and resultant 
elements are the same. — At all events, it is not a thing 
to be ashamed of, for in it there is nothing save what is 
consonant with the nature of rational life, and nothing 
that is repugnant to the laws of our being. 

6. It is a matter of nature and necessity for men of this 
type to act as they do. — And, in general, remember the 
truth that, in a little while, both thou and he will be no 
more ; and yet, a little while, and not so much as your 
names will be left. 

7. Take away opinion, and where is the plaint ‘ I 
have been harmed ’ ? Take away this plaint, and w’here 
is the harm ? 

8. That which renders not man worse than himself 
cannot render his life worse, or work him evil, whether 
from within or from without. 

9. The nature that determines the universally advan- 
tageous has perforce done this thing. 

10. Remember that all that befalls man befalls him 
justly. Observe this precept with diligence and thou 
wilt discover its truth, and know that all things happen, 
not merely by necessary sequence, but in accordance 
with justice, — dispensations, as it were, of a power 
rewarding us as we have merited. 

Observe it, then, as thou hast begun, and, whatever 
thou doest, do it with the goodness that is the essential 
part of our conception of the good man ; and in every 
action hold fast to this principle. 

11. Let not thy thoughts be those of him who "wrongs 
thee, nor such as he would have thee think, but look on 
things as they are in reality. 

12. It is our duty to have these two principles of 
action ever in readiness ; one, to do nothing but what is 
dictated on behalf of the common good by the ruling 
and legislative faculty; the other, to be prepared to 
change our ground if there be foimd some one who can 
correct an opinion of ours or point the way to a better. 
But this transition must arise from a conviction of its 
justice or of its conducing to the general welfare. Only 
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these or similar motives should be admitted — not any 
consideration of pleasure or glory. 

13. Hast thou reason ? — 1 have. — Then why not use it ? 
For, with this doing its work, what more wilt thou have ? 

14. Thou earnest into the universe as a part of a 

whole : thou wilt vanish into that which bare thee ; or, 
rather, thou wilt be transmuted and received afresh 
into its principle. 

15. There are many grains of incense sprinkled on the 
same altar. One falls an instant before the other ; but 
what imports it ? 

16. Within ten days they who now look on thee as a 
species of wild beast or ape, will hail thee as a god, if 
thou return to thy philosophy and the worship of reason. 

17. Act not as though the years of thy life were ten 
thousand. Destiny hangs over thy head. While life is 
thine become good, ere it be too late. 

18. What infinite vexation is spared the man who 
looks not to what his neighbour has said, done, or 
thought, but only to his own deeds, that they be 
just and holy ! *(* For it behoves the good man to cast no 
curious glance on the character of others I, but to run 
his race straight towards the goal, looking neither to 
right nor left. 

19. The man whose hopes flutter round future fame 
fails to see that the depositaries of his memory will soon 
be dead, each and all, speedily to be followed by their 
successors in the heritage, till at last every spark of 
that recollection, transmitted through foolish ambition, 
brief remembrance, and speedy extinction, shall have 
died out in darkness. 

But admit that memory and rememberer are alike 
immortal : what is this to thee ? I ask not what it is to 
the dead ; but what is fame to the living ? f U' 
have a certain value as means to an end ; but is it 
seasonable for a man to neglect the gifts nature has 
given him, to hang on the words of another ? f 

20. Every form of the beautiful contains the beginning 
and the end of its beauty in itself, nor has praise any 
part in it whatsoever. Accordingly, nothing changes 
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whether for bettor or worse through praise. And this, 
I take it, holds good even in the case of the vulgar con- 
ceptions of beauty ; for instance, material objects and 
works of art. Shall we then say that the one true beauty 
stands in need of applause ? Nay, no more than law and 
truth, than kindliness and modesty. Which of these is 
beautified by praise or deformed by blame ? Does an 
emerald lose its value unless we go into raptures over it? 
Docs gold, ivory, or purple? a sword, a blossom, or a 
shrub ? 

21. If the soul continues to exist, how comes it that 
the air from time eternal has space for them all ? — iVs 
well ask : how does earth, for age after age, find room 
for her dead ? The truth is, that just as here below our 
bodies endure for a time and are then transmuted and 
dissolved, and make room for the other dead, so the 
souls that have passed into the air subsist awhile, tlien 
change, and fuse, and turn to flame, and are caught up 
once more into the generative power of the universe, so 
that the new-comers find an abiding- place. 

Such would be our answer on the hypothesis that the 
soul preserves her existence. It is not enough, how- 
ever, simply to consider the multitude of corpses thus 
buried : we must take into account the animals de- 
voured every day by man and beast. Wliat numbers 
are consumed, and find a tomb of sorts in the bodies they 
servo to feed ! Yet space suffices for them all ; for 
nature assimilates them to our blood or transmutes 
them into the elements of air and fire. 

Where then are we to seek for the truth of the matter? 
In analysis of everything into the material and the 
formal. 

22. Stray not thus aimlessly ; but in every impulse 
take account of justice, and in every impression preserve 
the activity of thy understanding. 

23. All that is best for thee, O Universe, is best also 
for me. Nothing, that comes in thy good time, to me 
comes early or late. To me, O Nature, all that thy 
seasons bear is fruit. Prom thee come all things, in 
thee they abide, and to thee they return. 
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The poet crys ‘ 0 city of Cecrops, land beloved ’ ; and 
canst thou not say ‘ O city of God, O land of love I ’ ? 

24. ‘ Do little and be happy ’ quoth the sage. — But 
is it not better to do the things that are needful, what- 
soever and howsoever the laws of our being, as living 
creatures and by nature members of one community, 
prescribe ? For this resolve brings with it not merely 
the happiness of well-doing, but that of little-doing. 
For the vast majority of our deeds and words are aught 
but necessary. Eliminate these, and how much toil and 
trouble will vanish with them ! 

Hence, on every occasion, let us ask ourselves, ‘ Is 
this one of the needless things ? ’, remembering, at the 
same time, that it is not enough to eliminate the idle in 
action, but that we must purge our thoughts as tho- 
roughly : for so only can we prevent the motiveless in 
deed from following in their train. 

25. Make trial whether thou canst walk in the steps 

of a good man ; one who accepts with cheerfulness his 
lot in the sum of things, and deems it bli -s if his 

own deeds be just and his nature kindly. 

26. Hast thou seen to all these things ? Then look to 
this. Disquiet not thyself : become simple. — Does 
a man sin ? — He sins to himself. — Hath aught befallen 
thee? — It is well : all that falls to thy lot was fore- 
ordained thee from the first and interwoven with thy 
destiny. — In a word, life is short : profit by the present 
in justice and reason ; and be temperate in thy hours of 
ease. 

27. Either the universe is an ordered whole or a 
chaos, confused it may be, but still a whole. — Or think- 
est thou that order can reign in the little world within 
thee, and disorder in the great world without ? And 
this when all things, separate and diffused though they 
be, are still united in a common S3nnpathy ! 

28. Character black, effeminate, stubborn, bestial, 
puerile, and brutish ; doltish, counterfeit, ribald, 
knavish, and tyrannical ! 

29. If that man is a stranger in the universe who 
knows not what is in it, no less stranger is he who knows 
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not what takes place therein. He who flees from the 
law of community is a renegade. He whose mind’s eye 
slumbers is blind indeed. He who has not within him 
all that is needful for life, but craves the help of another, 
is a veritable pauper. He who divorces and sunders 
himself from the laws of universal nature, because, for- 
sooth, the course of things pleases him not, is an excre- 
tion on the universe. For the same nature that pro- 
duces this or that produced thee too. Lastly, he who 
tears out his own soul from the one universal soul of all 
rational life makes himself a splinter from the state. 

30. One man may have no cloak ; another, not a 
book in the world ; yet both be philosophers. And 
here is a third that goes half naked, and still he says : 

Bread I have none, yet I hold fast to reason ! *. 

31. Love the art thou hast learned, and rest therein : 

and complete thy pilgrimage *■ * ■ ■ "e as one who 

has whole-heartedly entrusted . ■ to heaven — 

one who would not be a t 3 n*ant over his fellow-man and 
will not be a slave. 

32. Call to mind, say, the times of Vespasian. It is 
the same old spectacle — marriage and child-bearing, 
disease and death, war and revelry, commerce and 
agriculture, toadyism and obstinacy ; one man praying 
that heaven may be pleased to take so-and-so, another 
grumbling at his lot, another in love or laying up treasure, 
others, again, lusting after consulships and kingdoms. 

All these have lived their life and their place knows 
them no more. So pass on to the reign of Trajan. All 
again is the same, and that life, too, is no more. 

Similarly contemplate all the other great eras of time 
and nations, and note how many after some supremo 
effort fell and were resolved into their elements. — Chief 
of all, recall to mind the multitudes thine own eyes have 
seen dragged hither and thither in vain emprizes, all 
because they refused to do the work they were formed 
to do, to hold fast to this, and rest content. — And hero 
it is needful to remember that a law of value and pro- 
portion sanctions the amount of attention to be be- 
stowed on every action. For so it will cause thee no 
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qualm, shouldst thou treat the things of lesser moment 
with no more seriousness than they deserve. 

33. The everyday words of an earlier generation need 

a ■ \ ru»w . and similarly the famous names of old — 

Camillus, Caeso, Volesus, and T ■ ■ ' . ■ ‘"ange 

to a modern ear. Scipio and (-■■•* ■ , and 

in a little while Hadrian and Antoninus will share the 
same fate. So quickly does human glory fade into] 
the legendary ; so quickly is it merged in absolute^ 
oblivion. 

These instances of mine have been men to whom 
circumstances have lent a sort of meteoiic splendour ; 
as for the rest, let the breath but quit their body and 
tlxoy vanish ‘ unhonoured and unsung And what is 
this ‘ undying fame ’ at the best ? A vanity of vanities. 

What then is left towards which a man is justified in 
bending all his energies ? Only this ; a mind attuned 
to justice, action devoted to the good of the community, 
a tongue that knows not falsehood, and a disposition 
that hails every turn of fortune as necessary, as fore- 
known, and as proceeding from the same first cause and 
flowing from the same fount. 

34. Submit thee to Fate of thine own free will, that she 
spin the threads of thy life to whatever end it please her. 

35. All is ephemeral, the remembering alike with the 
remembered. 

30. Ever reflect that the existent exists solely in vir- 
tue of change ; and let the thought be familiar to thee, 
that there is nothing so dear to the universal nature as 
to change the old order of things and make new like to 
them. For all that is may be regarded as the seed of that 
which shall come after it ; though to thy mind there is 
no seed save that which fructifies the earth or the womb, 
— a popular philosophy in all truth ! 

37. Death is hard upon thee ; — and thou as far re- 
moved as ever from simplicity, quietude, and peace with 
all men ; still suspecting harm from things without thee, 
still unable to see that the only wisdom is to do the 
right ! 

38 Look into the governing principles of men, even 
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the wisest, and see what manner of things they pursue 
and avoid ! 

39. The root of what is to thee evil is not situate in 
the mind of another, nor yet in the changes and vicissi- 
tudes of thy fleshly dwelling. — Where then ? — Simply 
in whatever part of thee lies the faculty which pro- 
nounces this or that an evil. Let this court, then, sus- 
pend its verdict, and all will be well. Though its nearest 
neighbour, this poor body of thine, should be cut and 
cauterized, should fester and decay, still let the power 
that passes judgement on these hold its peace ; in other 
words let its verdict be, that nothing can be either good 
or evil which is calculated to befall the evil and good 
alike. 

For whatever indiscriminately falls to the lot of the 
man who lives in harmony with Nature and the man 
who lives in discord with her, is neither for Nature nor 
against her. 

40. Let this thought be ever present to thee : that 
the universe is a single life comprising one substance and 
one soul. Observe how all things have reference to this 
one universal perception, all acting with a single im- 
pulse, all co-factors in the creation of all that is, and all 
threads indissolubly united in one web. 

41. Thou art, as Epictetus said, a little soul burdened 
with a corpse. 

42. It is no more an evil to suffer change than a good 
to come into existence through change. 

43. Time is a rushing torrent, a stream fed by life and 
its changes. One thing swims into sight and is swept 
away, another comes fleeting past, and a third will anon 
be here to take its place. 

44. All that can happen is as natural and trite as the 
roses in spring or the fruits of autumn. In this cate- 
gory fall disease and death, evil-speaking and double- 
dealing, — in a word, all the joys and sorrows of the fool. 

45. In the chain of events, what follows is always a 
natural sequel to what preceded. Life is not an 
irrational arithmetical series with one term independent 
of the other and no principle save necessary sequence. 
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but a reasoned progression ; and precisely as all that is 
is ordered harmoniously, so all that comes into being is 
signalized, not by bare succession, but by a marvellous 
unity of purpose. 

46. Ever remember that, as Heraclitus said, the death 
of earth is the birth of water and the death of water the 
birth of air, while the same holds true of air and fire, 
and conversely. Remember too the plight of him who 
cannot recall whither his way leads, and reflect that 
man is forever falling out with what is closest to him 
all life through — the reason that governs the universe ; 
while the phenomena that meet his eyes each and every 
day still seem to him strange and unfamiliar. Be- 
think thee, our part is not to imitate the dreamers who 
in their sleep still seem, in a sense, to act and speak, but 
to be awake in word and deed ; — f children, at every 
instant in need of their parents ; but men, untrammelled 
by tradition and self-reliant.t 

47. Were some god to speak to thee : ‘ To-morrow 
thou shalt die, or at most on the third day ; * this respite 
of a day would seem a thing of naught, did a spark of 
nobility redeem thee. — For what a difference ! — Then 
deem it no great matter whether thy end shall come 
after untold years, or with the morrow’s dawn. 

48. Bethink thee, time and again, how many leeches 

that bent their solemn brows on patients innumerable 
have followed them to death ; how many astrologers 
that ! : )ld the end of others ; how 

many ■ : at portentous length mor- 

tality and immortality ; how many captains that slew 
their thousands ; how many tyrants that breathed 
terror and insolence and meted out life and death, as 
though exempt from the common lot ! Nay, how many 
entire cities have, so to say, given up the ghost — 
Helice, Pompeii, Herculaneum, with untold others ! 
Add to the tale all thou thyself hast known, one by one. 
This man closed his neighbour’s eyes, was himself laid 
low, and another paid him the self-same tribute — and all 
within how brief a space ! In a word, scan the things of 
hfe and know that they are ephemeral and worthless ; 
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ycvsterday an embryo, to-morrow a mummy or a littlo 
dust. 

Traverse therefore this little moment of time at peace 
with Nature, and reach thy journey’s end in all content, 
as an olive that ripens and falls, blessing the nature that 
bare it and giving thanks to the tree whereon it grew. 

49. Be as a cliff at whose foot the billows break, and 
break again ; but it stands firm, and by-and-by the 
seething waters about it sink to rest. 

‘ Woe is me, that I should have lived to see this day ! * 
Nay, say rather, ‘ Happy am I, that under this stroke 
I remain of good cheer, uncrushed by the present and 
unappalled by the future ! ’ — For such a blow might have 
fallen on any man, but how few could have sustained it 
with equanimity ! Why then count the one a disaster 
rather than hail the other as a blessing ? Wilt thou say 
that human misfortune can consist in aught save devia- 
tion from man’s nature ? Or thinkest thou that what is 
in accord with Nature’s will can be a deviation from that 
self-same Nature ? What then ? Thou hast but learned 
what her will is. And can this mischance rob thee of 
justice, high-mindedness, temperance, good sense, 
caution, truthfulness, decency, freedom, and all the rest 
whose presence it is that enables this nature of man’s 
to come by her own ? 

In conclusion, then, remember, if aught chance which 
tends to drive thee into grief, to apply this principle : 
‘ This thing is no misfortune, but the ability to bear it 
with fortitude is a blessing indeed.’ 

50. A somewhat unphilosophical, but still efficacious, 
help towards contempt of death, is to review those who 
have clung most tenaciously to life. What has it pro- 
fited them more than those who were cut down before 
their prime ? Somewhere or other they all lie in dark- 
ness — Caecilianus, Fabius, Julian, Lepidus, with all their 
ilk, who carried forth many to their graves, only to bo 
at last carried forth themselves. 

In sum, the difference in time is small ; and look 
how it must be spent ! What an infinity of trouble ; 
what scurvy companions ; how frail a body must wo 
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expect ! So thiuk not life a treasure to be lost with 
tears, but look to the abyss of time behind thee and the 
unbroken tract ahead, and ask ; In this what differs 
three days or thrice the years of the Gerenian sage ? 

51. Make for the shortest path, which is that of 
Nature ; in other words, healthiness in every speech and 
action. For a man with this purpose in life is freed 
from all loitering and vexation, all thought of ways and 
means, and all affectation 


V 

1. In the morning, when thou risest sore against thy 
will, summon up this thought ; ‘ I am rising to do the 
work of a man. Why then this peevishness, if the way 
lies open to perform the tasks which 1 exist to perform, 
and for whose sake I was brought into the world ? Or 
am I to say I was created for the purpose of lying in 
blankets and keeping myself warm ? ’ — ‘ At all events, 
that is the more pleasant theory.’ — ‘ So the goal of thy 
existence is pleasure and, generally, passivity rather 
than activity ? Look at the tiny plants and birds, at the 
ants, spiders, and bees : they are all doing their o\vn 
work, all striving to set their little corner of the universe 
in order. And thou seest this, and wilt not take up 
man’s burden and run the race that Nature bids thee ! ’ 
• — ‘ But we must have some rest.’ — Agreed : but Nature 
has prescribed limits to that rest, exactly as she has to 
eating and drinking. Yet these thou art eager enough 
to overstep ; but come to action, and there is no thought 
of breaking the bounds of the possible ! 

The truth is, thou lovest not thyself : else wouldst 
thou love thy nature with all that she wills. The artist 
who loves his art throws heart and soul into his work, 
unwashed and unfed ; but thou hast less reverence for 
thine own nature than the graver for his graving, the 
dancer for his dancing, the miser for his hoard, or the 
notoriety-hunter for his crumbs of glory. Let the 
n 
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master-passion once take hold of one of these, and what 
cares he for food or sleep, or for ^av e to perfect his 

beloved work ? Shall then thy duty as man to man 
appear in thy sight as a thing of lower caste in whose 
quest aU such zeal is out of place ? 

2. How easy it is to put from us and wipe away every 
alien, every disturbing thought, and straightway find 
ourselves in the midst of a great calm ! 

3. Make bold to follow Nature in every word and 
deed, and let not the unreasoning disapproval of others 
divert thee from thy purpose ; but if this or tiiat ought 
to be done or said, be true to thyself and do it or say it. 
For those who sit in judgement on thee are guided by 
their individual reason and swayed by individual im- 
pulse. On these cast no glance, but go straight on thy 
way, whithersoever thine own and the universal nature 
lead : for the path of both is the same. 

4. I walk the way of Nature, till anon I shall fall and 
be at rest, yielding up my breath to that element from 
which I draw it day by day, and sinking to the self-same 
earth that gave my father his seed, my mother her blood, 
and my nurse her milk ; that earth that has given me 
food and drink for many a year, and borne with me 
while I trampled her under foot and abused her at my 

5. Thou hast no shrewdness of wit for men to admire ? 
— So be it : but much is left thee that admits not the 
plea ‘ Nature has given me no aptitude for this ’. Then 
display the qualities that lie wholly within thy power — 
sincerity, gravity, endurance, indifference to pleasure^ 
resignation to thy lot, contentment with little, kindli- 
ness, freedom, simplicity, aversion to inane chatter, and 
an unassuming bearing. See how many gifts are 
within thy reach at any and every moment ! In none of 
these does the excuse of natural incapacity avail ; yet 
thou still fearest to rise ! Can natural incapacity compel 
thee to a grumbling, miserly life of toadyism, to abuse 
of thy poor body, flattery, ostentation, and perpetual 
restlessness of soul ? Heaven forfend ! Say, rather, all 
this might have been banished long ago. The utmost 
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that ‘ natural incapacity ’ can do — if even so much as 
this — is to earn thee a measure of contempt for slowness 
of comprehension and a certain hebetude of intellect. 
And it is thy part to minimize even this by careful train- 
ing, not to look on dulness either as a thing unworthy 
serious thought or as a fit object for complacent pride. 

6. It is the nature of some men, when they have be- 
haved especially well to a fellow-creature, to sit down 
and cast up on the spot the debt of gratitude due to 
them. Others are not quite so premature, yet, in their 
hearts, look on the boneficiaire as in some sort their 
debtor, and are perfectly conscious of what they have 
done. Then comes the man who, so to say, has no con- 
ception that he has done anything whatever, but may 
be compared to the vino that bears her grapes and seeks 
nothing more when once she has done her work and 
ripened her fruit. — A man who has done a good deed 
should bo like a horse that has run its race, a dog that has 
tracked its game, or a bee that has gathered its honey : 
in other words, he ought not to proclaim it from the 
house-tops, but go seek an opportunity to do likewise ; 
just as our vine proceeds once more to bear her grapes 
in the season. — * Does this mean,’ you ask, ‘ that you 
would have us all in the class of these people who act 
and, in a sense, are unaware of their action ? ’ — Yes. — 
‘ But is it not precisely this of which they ought to be 
aware ? Man is a social being, and it is the essence of 
his nature as such that he should be able to see whether 
he is acting as a social being ought, — nay, more, that he 
should wish his fellow-socialist to see it too.’ — True, my 
friend; but you are ini-rcpre^c'ritiiig the argument; 
and I fear me, you will have to fall under one of my 
former classes. For even they are seduced by some 
show of reason. But if you will take the trouble to 
understand what has been said, you need have no ap- 
prehension that you will thereby omit any social act. 

7. There was a prayer of the Athenians which ran : 
‘ Rain, rain, O Zeus beloved, on the cornfields and 
plains of Attica.’ — If we are to pray at all, let us pra)> 
like this, simply and freely. 

D 2 
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8. The usual phrase is : ‘ Aesculapius ordered so-and- 
so to take horseback exercise, or cold baths, or to leave 
off wearing shoes for a while.’ And it is in strict ana- 
logy with this that we say, ‘ The universal nature ordered 
that so-and-so should fall sick, lose a limb, or suffer a 
bereavement, and so forth.’ For, in the former case, 
the word ‘ ordered * means, roughly speaking, ‘ pre- 
scribed such-and-such a man such-and-such a remedy 
as conducive to his health ’ : in the latter, the signi- 
ficance is, ‘ That which befalls a man is so prescribed 
because it is suitable to his destiny For the sense in 
which we apply the phrase ‘to fall’, or ‘befall’, to 
events is exactly the same as that in which a mason 
will say the squared stones in a wall or a pyramid ‘ fall 
together ’ when he has succeeded in arranging them in 
some sort of mutual relationship. 

There is one universal harmony of all things, and pre- 
cisely as the universe forms a single body compact of all 
individual bodies, so destiny is one great cause con- 
sisting of the sum of all causes. And a proof that the 
most unmetaphysical of people feel this point, is that 
they say : ‘ It brought it on him,’ — in other words, 
‘ sucli a thing >vas brought to such a man,’ ‘ was ordered 
or prebciibcd him ’. 

Let us then receive these prescriptions in the same 
spirit as those of Aesculapius. For even that divinity’s 
injunctions are distasteful enough at times ; still we 
accept them in the hope that they will effect a cure. — 
So learn to look upon the accomplishment and consum- 
mation of whatever seems good to the universal nature 
in the same light as thine own health ; and accept with 
cheerfulness all that falls to thy lot, harsh though it may 
often seem, in the firm conviction that it leads to that 
great end, the health of the universe and the well-being 
tnd felicity of God himself. And be sure He would lay 
no burden on any man were it not to serve the purposes 
of the Whole. For even the nature of the most trivial 
object ordains nothing, save what shall advantage that 
little universe over which she holds sway. 

Thus two reasons emerge to bid thee rest content with 
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whatsoever may befall thee. Of these the first is, that 
it was called into being for thy sake, prescribed for thy 
good, and had reference to thee from the beginning of 
things, when it was interwoven with thy destm3r among 
the primeval causes. And the second is, that every 
visitation of the individual is, to tliat power which 
governs the universe, a co-factor in its prosperity and 
perfection—nay, of its very continuance. For the in- 
tegrity of the whole is impaired if a man break any link 
in the unity and coherence of either part or cause. And 
to murmur at aught that is, and to strive to undo it, is to 
do all thou canst to sever this chain. 

9. Let not nausea, vexation, and despair overmaster 
thee if thou succeed not in conforming each and every 
action to the canons of Philosophy ; but, when one 
hope has been dashed, return to the fray, and rest 
content if but the major part of thy deeds are in line 
with the nature of man. And hasten as a lover to his 
love. Turn not to Philosophy as though she were some 
dreaded pedagogue, but as sore eyes turn to the sponge 
and egg, or the sick man to his plasters and fomentations. 
For so obedience to Nature will cost thee no further pang, 
but thou shalt rest therein and be at peace. 

And remember this : the will of Philosophy cannot 
be in contradiction with the will of thy nature. If it 
seem so, then say that it was thyself willing what Nature 
forbids. — ‘ Perhaps ; but it is so attractive.’ — But is 
not this merely the favourite fallacy of pleasure ? Look 
and see whether magnanimity, freedom, simplicity, 
mercy, and holiness possess not greater attractions ! Has 
aught sweeter charms than wisdom, when a man can 
rehect that, in his understanding and reason alike, com- 
plete stability is combined with unimpeded progress ? 

10. Things in themselves are wrapped in such a veil 
that not a few philosophers, and those of no mean calibre, 
have com^to the conclusion that they are absolutely 
unknowaml. Even the Stoics themselves admit they 
are only barely intelligible, and that the mind’s assent 
bo perception is fallible in the extreme. — For where 
shall we look for the infallible man ? — Pass on to the 
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objects themselves. How ephemeral and worthless 
they are ! — T^ithin the reach of the meanest of mankind, 
pathics, harlots, and robbers I Then turn to the cha- 
racter of our fellow-men. What an effort it is to tolerate 
even the most agreeable of them ! Not to say, what an 
effort to tolerate one’s self ! 

In this darkness, then, and mire, this endless flux of 
substance and time, of motion and the moved, I can 
conceive naught worthy of honour, or even serious 
pursuit. On the contrary, it is man’s duty to console 
himself, as best he may, with the expectation of his 
natural dissolution, repining not at the delay, but 
resting sure in these principles, and these only : first 
that nothing can befall him save what is in harmony 
with the universal nature ; second, that it is in his 
power never, in any action, to violate the genius and 
divinity within him. For this sacrilege none can force 
me to commit. 

11. ‘To what purpose am I now employing my soul ? * 
This is a question which it is my duty hourly to put to 
myself, and, further, to inquire : What is the present 
content of that part of me which goes by the name of 
‘ the ruling principle ’ ? To what creature does this 
soul of mine, as now constituted, properly belong ? See 
that it prove not an infantile soul, a puerile soul, 
a feminine soul, a tyrannical soul, the soul of an ox or 
a tiger ! 

12. We may gain an idea of the popular notions of 
the Good by the following considerations. If a man 
has in his mind the conception of certain things good in 
the real sense of the term, — for instance, wisdom, tem- 
jierance, justice, courage, — if, I say, he has formed such 
a preconception, he will not listen for a moment to the 
tag ‘ Alas, I have so many good things that . . .’ — it is 
so ludicrously inappropriate ! But if his preconception 
of good be that of the vulgar, he will not on^ listen to it 
but be quite willing to admit it os an apt hi^n the part 
of the comic poet. And in this way wo see that even 
the man in the crowd feels the difference. Otherwise, 
the verse would not strike a false note and fall flat in the 
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former case ; while we applaud it as a telling and witty 

{ ’eat, when applied to wealth or the emoluments of 
uxury and notoriety. 

Let us go a step further, then, and ask if we are to 
consider as good, and honour as such, things whose 
presence as preconceptions in the mind invites and gives 
point to the stage sarcasm that their possessor is sur- 
rounded by so many good things that he cannot find a 
place to relieve nature ! 

13. I am composed of the material and the formal. 
Neither of these can perish and sink into nothingness, 
any more than its existence arose from the non-existent. 
Hence it follows that every part of me will, through some 
process of change, find its place os a portion of the uni- 
verse ; and this portion, in its turn, will be transmuted 
to another part of the same universe, and so on to 
infinity. And it was in consequence of such a series of 
permutations that I came into being, and they that 
oegat me, and so on, once more to infinity ; for the 
phrase is permissible enough, even though it be true 
that the universe is administered m finite periods of death 
and re birth. 

14. Reason and the art over which she presides are 
faculties sufficient for themselves and all their works. 
Thus they start from a beginning situate in themselves 
and move straight to the goal set before them ; one result 
of which is, that all such actions are termed ‘ right * 
{K(iTopSa>afis)f a phrase reminiscent of the ‘right road’ 

(ly vpidoTrjt Ttjs o5or). 

15. None of the objects that have no relevance to 
man, qu4 man, can be fairly described as proper to man. 
They are not required of him, they form no part in the 
programme of his nature, nor do they serve to perfect 
that nature. Consequently, the end of man cannot lie 
therein, nor yet the means to that end : in other words, 
the good. For did any of these accidents, in fact, 
appertain to man, then obviously for man to contemn 
them or rise in revolt against them would be to violate 
bis own nature, nor could praise attach to any one for 
rendering himself independent of them : and, equally 
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obviously, if they are good, he who stints himself of their 
enjoyment cannot be good at the same time. But, in 
point of fact, a man’s goodness is considered as pro- 
portionate to the number of these very things — or their 
like — of which he can deprive himself ; or, again, to the 
patience he displays when deprived of them by another. 

16. As thy thoughts are so will thy mind be also : for 
the soul takes its colouring from thought. Then dye it 
deep with a monochrome of such reflections as these : 
‘ Where life is possible, there virtuous life is possible : 
therefore, as life may exist in a palace, so may virtue 
also’. And again: ‘For whatever purpose anything 
has been designed, towards this purpose it moves : and 
whithersoever it moves, there must its end lie ; and 
where the end is, there must its Good, utilitarian and 
absolute, be also.’ Hence the Good of rational life is 
community ; for community, we have shown above, is 
the object of our being. — For, surely, it was made 
abundantly clear that the inferior exist to serve the 
superior, and the superior to serve one another. But 
the animate is superior to the inanimate, and the 
rational to the animate. 

17. To pursue the impossible is madness. And one 
impossibility is for the wicked to act otherwise than 
according to his wickedness. 

18. Nothing befalls any man save what is in his nature 
to endure. The same calamity may overtake another 
and, whether in sheer ignorance of what has happened 
or through a desire to play the hero, he remains firm and 
unsubdued. — Is it then to be tolerated that ignorance 
and vanity should prove themselves stronger than 
wisdom ? 

19. Things in themselves have no point of contact 
with the soul ; they have no means of ingress, and no 
control over its changes and motions. For it is self- 
changing and self-moving ; and, whatever the decisions 
it sees fit to adopt, to these it conforms aU that demands 
admittance from without. 

20. From one point of view, man is nearest and 
dearest to us of all things ; in so far as it behoves us to 
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do good to our fellow-creaturos and bear with them. 
But when these fellow-creatures proceed to put obstacles 
in the way of my duty, man becomes to me one of the 
things indifferent — in the same category with sun or 
wind or the beasts that perish. — True, they may here 
and there impede an activity of mine, but my impulses 
and my disposition are beyond the reach of impedi- 
ment, in virtue of their power of conditional action and 
conversion. For the mind is able to transfer and trans- 
mute each obstacle to its activity into an aid to the 
same ; so that every barrier to action becomes an ally, 
and every stumbling-block set in our path carries us 
further on our journey. 

21. Revere what is highest in the universe ; that is, 
the power which administers all things and uses them as 
means to an end. And, in like wise, pay homage to the 
highest in thyself, — in other words, to that principle 
which is kindred to the former. For, with thee also, 
it is this that makes use of all else and holds sway over 
thy life. 

22. That which harms not the state harms not the 
subject. — In every case of apparent injury apply the 
following canon : If the state has received no hurt by 
this, neither have I : if the state has received hurt, it is 
my part, not to wax indignant with the author, but to 
admonish him of his error. 

23. Call to mind, again and again, the rapidity where- 
with all things — existent and quasi-existent alike — are 
whirled past us and withdrawn from our sight. For 
substance is an ever-flowing stream ; action consistent 
only in mutability ; causes subject to ten thousand 
variations ; and nothing, or next to nothing, holds its 
place ; while hard at hand stretches that abyss of past 
and future time wherein all things are swallowed up. 

Who then but a fool, in the midst of all this, will be 
puffed with pride, distracted by anxiety, or reduced to 
wretchedness by the belief that his troubles can endure 
for long ? 

24. Remember the universal substance whereof thou 
sharest a tiny portion ; remember the universal time 
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wherein a fleeting moment hath been set aside for thee ; 
remember the destiny of which thou art an infinitesimal 
part. 

25. Does my neighbour sin against me ? Let him look 
to that himself. His character and his actions are his 
own. But I now have that which universal Nature 
wills me now to have, and am faring as my own nature 
wills me now to fare. 

26. See that the guiding and governing portion of thy 
soul remain unmoved by the emotions of the flesh, be 
they soft and pleasant or harsh and painful. Let it not 
mate with the body, but surround itself as with a wall 
and hem the carnal affections within the members they 
can influence. Should, however, these affections find 
access to the mind in virtue of that other sympathy 
which must obtain in a body that is a harmonious whole, 
then there is no question of resisting the sensation — 
it is a law of nature — but it behoves the reason not to 
label it gratuitously as good or ill. 

27. Live with the gods. For that man lives with them 
indeed, who, all life long, lays bare his soul to heaven, 
showing that it is a soul well content with the dispensa- 
tions of providence, and executing every wish of that 
godhead which Zeus has given man, to be his guardian 
and his guide — a fragment of Himself. And this godhead 
is the understanding and reason of each one of us. 

28. The armpits of this man, and the breath of that, 
stink in the nostrils ? But what profits all this anger ? 
With mouth and armpits in such a condition, the efflu- 
ence must needs be of the same nature ! — ‘ But the 
creature has reason,* say you, ‘ and, if he would take 
a little thought, might see the offensiveness of the 
thing.’ — Save you, my friend ! And you too, for that 
matter have reason. So let rational faculty rouse rational 
faculty ! Speak to him ; show him his fault ; and if he 
take it to heart, why, then you will have worked a cure ; 
and farewell to all occasion for this fine frenzy ! 

. . . Neither mummer nor harlot . . . 

29. As thou purposest to live when thou shalt near 
thy journey’s end, even so, if thou wilt, mayest thou 
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live on earth. But if men prove too strong for thee, 
why, get thee out of life ! And dream not ’tis some 
great trial to be borne. room is smoky, so I leave 
it. Is this some matter of great pith and consequence ? 

• — Still, so long as nothing chance to drive me hence, 
here I will abide, a free man, nor shall any one say nay 
to aught I will to do. And my will is to do the work 
prescribed by my nature as a rational being and a 
member of the community of mankind. 

30. The mind of the universe is communistic. Ac- 
cordingly, it has created the worse to serve the better, 
and united the better in one common bond. See how 
it has subordinated and coordinated all things, given 
each and all their deserts, and brought the best into con- 
cord with one another ! 

31. How hast thou hitherto comported thyself to- 
wards heaven and thy parents ; thy brethren and thy 
wife; thy children and thy teachers ; ;1.\ l :.i!ilian‘- niid 
thy friends; thy kindred and thy v.arn." V ('jiiuii 
thou still say of all 

‘ No word, no deed of mine hath caused a pang ’ ? 
Remember the trials through which thou hast passed, 
and the hardships thou hast availed to endure. Be- 
think thee that the tale of thy life is told, and thy minis- 
tration done, that full often thou hast looked on beauty, 
spurned pleasure and pain, cast an unregarding glance 
at what the world counts glory, and shown mercy to the 
unmerciful. 

32. Why should souls, destitute alike of art and 
knowledge, confound the artist and the sage ? — But what 
is the definition of an artistic and wise soul? — It is the 
soul that knows the beginning and the end, with the 
reason which pervades all substance and administers 
the universe through an eternity of ordered epochs. 

33. The time is coming — nay, is all but here — when 
thou shalt be dust and ashes or a skeleton, a name, or 
not even a name, — though that name be but an empty 
sound, a hollow reverberation. The vaunted treasures 
of life are vanity, corruption, and death. Men are but 
puppies snarling at each other ; quarrelsome children. 
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one moment full of smiles and the next in tears. Faith 
and modesty, justice and truth have flown 

‘Up to Olympus from the wide-wayed earth*. 

What then is left to hold thee hero, where the things of 
sense are fleeting and nothing stands, the organs of per- 
ception dim and fallible, the poor soul itself an exha- 
lation from blood, and glory, in such a world as this, a 
thing of naught ? Say, wilt thou not await in cheerful- 
ness this end of thine, whether it be ©xtiiiotion or trans-_ 
formation,? — But, till that time come, what shall avail 
me ? — What, indeed, save to give reverence and praise 
to heaven, to do good to man, to bear and forbear, and 
to remember that naught beyond the boundaries of this 
paltry flesh and breath is thine, or can be thine ? 

34. Thy voyage will be good if thy ways be good, — if 
thou hold to the right path in thought and deed. 

There are two things common to the soul of God and 
the soul of man and all rational life. The first is that 
neither can be impeded from without ; the second, that 
to both the Good lies in justice of character and deed, 
and there all desire ceases. 

35. If this is neither evil of mine nor effect of evil in 
me, nor is the good of the community endangered, why 
should it trouble me ? And what harm is it to the 
community ? 

36. Be not carried away by appearances, but give 
every aid within thy power to all men, in so far as they 
merit it, even should their loss consist of the things in- 
lifferent. But take heed thou look not on such loss as 
in evil. It is a pernicious habit. Rather, treat them 
like that old man who, on leaving the house, used always 
bo delight his foster-child by pretending to beg his top— 
though he had no illusions on the point of its being 
1 top ! 

36 A. * Wnhat profits this bawling on the hustings ? 
Sirrah, hast thou forgotten what all this was shown to 
be ? ’ — ‘ I remember. Yes. But it is weighty enough 
in the eyes of my audience.’ — ‘And is that a valid 
reason wny thou too shouldst turn fool * ? 
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36 b. Say not ‘I once was fortunate*. A fortunate 
man is fortunate under all vicissitudes. For the word 
denotes one who has chosen for himself ‘ the better 
part And this better part is the Good in character, in 
impulse, and in action. 


VI 

1. The universal substance is pliant and compliant, 
and the reason that administers it harbours within itself 
no cause for evil-doin^. For there is no evil in it, it 
neither works nor sulfers any harm, but all things come 
into existence and move towards their end by its fiat. 

2. Let it not trouble thee whether thou doest the right 
in warmth or shivering, drowsy through lack of rest or 
refreshed by slumber, amid blessings or cursings, at the 
point of death or in the midst of other work. — For the 
act of death is but part of our life’s business, and it suf- 
fices, therefore, here also to do not the work negligently. 

3. Look within ; see that the peculiar property and 
value of no single object escape thee. 

4. All that is must quickly change and turn to vapour, 
if substance be in truth unity, or, else, be scattered 
abroad. 

5. The administrative reason knows under what con- 
ditions of its own, and in what material, it performs 
each task. 

6. The most complete revenge is not to imitate the 
aggressor. 

7. Let one thing be thy sole pleasure and rest, to pass 
from one service to the community to another, remem- 
bering thy God. 

8. llie ruling principle is that which is self-moving 
and self-conditioning ; which fashions itself to its own 
will, and forces everything external to assume the form 
it chooses. 

9. All things are consummated by the will of universal 
nature. There is no alternative ; for it is inconceivable 
they should be administered by some other nature. 
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whether externally comprehending, or internally com- 
prehended, or both external and detached. 

10. The universe is either a chaos of involution and 
dispersion, or a unity of order and providence. If the 
first be truth, why should I desire to linger in the midst 
of chance conglomeration and confusion ? What mat- 
ters aught to me, save how I shall, some day, ‘ return to 
earth ’ ? Why am I troubled in spirit ? The time must 
come when, willy-nilly, I shall be scattered abroad. 

But if this be false, and the other true, why then I put 
my trust in my Ruler, with all reverence and with all 
confidence. 

11. When force of circumstances has jarred and 
jangled thee, make haste to return to thyself, and suffer 
not the bells to ring out of tune longer than that force 
constrains. For the surest path to perfect harmony is 
to recur to it ever and again. 

12. If thou couldst have at once a step-mother and 
a mother, thy step-mother would receive thy duty, but 
thy feet would follow thy mother. — And thou hast them 
both, — on the one hand, a palace ; on the other. 
Philosophy. Then betake thee again and again to the 
breast of Philosophy, and there find rest ; for by her aid 
alone canst thou bear with thy court, and thy court with 
thee. 

13. Precisely as a man, sitting down to a table loaded 
with food and dainties, might take it into his head to 
muse : ‘ Here is the carcass of a fish, here the mortal 
remains of a bird or a pig ’ ; or again might reflect that 
his cup of Falemian is a little juice squeezed out of a 
grape, his purple robe the hirsute covering of a sheep, 
soaked in the blood of a shell-fish, or that the pleasures 
of sexual love are derivable from the most grossly 
animalistic causes ; — precisely, I say, as these musings 
attack the real nature of things and throw their essential 
character into a clearer light, so ought a man to act all 
life long. No matter how plausible the credentials of 
an object may apx)ear, let him strip it naked, tear off the 
trumpery on which it prides itself, and contemplate it in 
all its nudity and triviality. For outward show is a 
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great master of fallacies, and rises to its sublimest heights 
of quackery just when a man is most sure that he is 
engaged in something well worth his labour. Think of 
what Crates remarked on Xenocrates himself I 

14. The vast majority of things which excite the ad- 
miration of the multitude may be broadly classified as 
follows. The objects which attract the attention of the 
completely unenlightened are those in which the bond 
of union is physical cohesion or natural organization ; 
for instance, wood and stones, fig-trees, vinos, and olives. 
To men on a slightly higher plane of intelligence, the 
determinative principle is life ; and flocks and herds are 
their theme of praise. Yet a step higher in education,, 
and this principle is no longer life, but rational life ; — 
not rational life, however, in the sense of a universal 
soul, but of a soul skilled in the arts or possessed of some 
other form of dexterity ; or even purely and simply that 
which possesses life and reason ; — and these will think 
it a glorious thing to own a multitude of slaves. 

But the man who reverences the soul rational, uni- 
versal, and civic, cares not a jot for the rest ; but his 
sole aim is to preserve his own soul rational and social, 
in rest and motion alike ; and to this end he co-operates 
with his fellow-creature. 

15. Of things one part is hastening into being ; 
another, hastening out of being: and, even of that which 
is but quasi-existent, part is already non-existent. Flux 
and change are forever renewing the universe ; just as 
the unbroken course of time makes the infinity of ages 
ever young, 

In this stream, then, wherein there is no abiding, what 
is there, among the multitude of things that go swimming 
past, on which a man shall set his heart ? It is but as if 
a child should fall in love with the sparrow flitting over 
his head ; and, ere his love be well begun, the bird is out 
of sight. 

Nay, is not man’s life itself of that ilk ? — A vapour 
arising from blood, a respiration of air. — For to have 
once drawn in the breath, then given it up again, as we 
all do every moment, is an exact counterpart to the loss 
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of the whole respiratory power, when thou shalt yield 
up to the source, whence thou drewest it, that which 
has been thine since the yesterday of yesterday that saw 
thy birth. 

16. Transpiration is not a thing to be valued : we 
share it with the plants. Nor respiration : we share it 
with the beasts of field and forest. Nor yet the power 
of receiving sense-impressions of external objects, nor 
that of being puppet-led by impulse, ■ ■. 
nor the faculty of nutrition — which last, indeed, is little 
more creditable than the process of disposing of super- 
fiuous nutriment. — What then is valuable ? Shall we 
say the clapping of hands ? — No. — Then we exclude the 
clapping of tongues, which is another name for the 
applause of the multitude. — So you have disposed of 
fame : but have you left anything that is really worth 
the having ? — I should say : Movement, and abstention, 
from movement, as regulated by the laws of our being. 
And this is the goal of all training and all art. For the 
sole object of every art is that everything made should 
be adapted to the purpose for which it was made. The 
husbandman tending his vine, the groom breaking in 
his horses, and the farmer practising his dog are all 
seeking this end. Moreover, since the education and 
teaching of youth have an end, it follows that it must 
be this self-same end. Here then we have found our 
pearl of great price ; and, if all be well with this, you 
will have no reason for attempting to secure aught else. 
— What say you ? You will, none the less, continue to 
assign a certain value to a good many other things ? — 
Then, my friend, you will neither be free, nor self- 
sufficing, nor superior to passion. You will be bound to 
cherish envy and jealousy, to suspect all who have the 

E ower to deprive you of those ‘ good many things and 
atch plots against those who are lucky enough to 
possess your beloved treasure. — In short, the man who 
stands in need of any of these objects must, perforce, 
pass his life in perpetual turmoil, and, to boot, be 
eternally murmuring at heaven : whereas respect, and re- 
verence for your own reason will set you at peace with 
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yourself, in harmony with man, and in consent with 
God, — that is to say, you will have naught but praise 
for all His dispensations and all His ordinances. 

17. Above, below, around, — everywhere the elements 
are in motion. But the movement of virtue is in none 
of these. It is a more godlike thing ; and the path is 
hard to see whereby it moves placidly to its goal. 

1 8. O the folly of men ! They have no word of praise 
for the fellow-creatures who live in their own time and 
move in their midst. Their one ambition is that they 
themselves shall be lauded in after ages by men they 
have never seen, and never will see. 

Would it not be fully as sapient to walk in sorrow 
because thy forbears^ did not sing thy praises ? 

19. If a thing be hard for thee to do, think not that it 
is beyond man’s power. Rather, consider that what- 
ever is possible to man, and conformable to his nature, 
is attainable by thee also. 

20. In the gymnasium, our opponent may not only 
use his nails as weapons of offence, but collide with us 
and work considerable havoc on our skull. Still we 
take it all in good part ; we bear no malice, nor do we 
look askance on him, for the rest of his natural life, as 
an underhand sort of fellow ! And yet we are on our 
guard against him, though not as an enemy, open or 
suspect ; we simply good-humouredly get out of his 
way. — And so let it be in other spheres of life : let us 
make many allowances for our fellow-gymnasts ; for it 
rests with us, as I have said, simply to keep out of the 
way, without either suspicion or hatred. 

21. If any one is able to convict me of error in thought 
or deed, I will gladly change. For I seek after truth, 
by which man was never yet injured. — The injury lies 
in remaining constant to self-deception and ignorance. 

22. I do my duty. Other things vex me not ; for 
they are either inanimate or irrational, or have strayed 
from their path and know not whither they go. 

23. In making use of irrational life, and material ob- 
jects in general, be generous and free ; for thou hast 
reason and they have none. But, in thy dealings with 

E 
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man, treat him as befits a member of the same com- 
munity ; for he has reason as well as thou. And, on all 
occasions, call in the help of heaven ; and take no 
thought how long or how short a span shall compre- 
Jiend these acts; for three hours so spent are time enough. 

24. Alexander of Macodon and his groom are equals 

now in death. For both have either been received back 
into the s in M;iv» principle of the universe, or 

dispersed miparti'dly mio the atoms. 

25. Think what a multitude of events, corporeal and 
psychic alike, take place within each of us during the 
same infinitesimal portion of time ; and it will seem 
to thee no marvel that far more things — ^nay, all that 
comes into being in that One and All which we call the 
Universe — should exist therein at once. 

26. Were an acquaintance to ask ‘ How is the name 
Antoninus written ? ^ wouldst thou punctuate each 
letter with a shriek, and then, should the man begin to 
lose his temper, proceed incontinent to follow his ex- 
ample ? Surely thy method would be, rather, to pass 
on quietly from one letter to another till all were 
enumerated. — Remember, then, that in life also every 
act of duty is a series containing a certain number of 
terms, each of which it behoves us to take into account, 
and go on our way to the end set before us, requiting not 
anger with anger, but calm and unruffled. 

27. What an inhuman thing it is to forbid men to 
strive after what they consider suitable and beneficial to 
themselves ! Yet it is precisely this privilege which you 
refuse when you wax indignant at their sins. For cer- 
tainly they are merely pursuing these so-called ‘ suitable 
and beneficial’ objects. — ‘Yes,’ say you, ‘but it is a mis- 
taken quest.’ — Very true: then instruct them and point 
out their error, instead of falling into a passion over it. 

28. Death is but a respite from sense -impressions, a 
severing of the strings of impulse, an intermission of the 
mind’s excursions and alarms, and a discharge from the 
service of the flesh. 

29. It is a shameful thing for the soul to faint in the 
race of life, while the body still perseveres. 
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30. Take heed lest thou become a Caesar indeed ; lest 
the purple stain thy soul. For such things have been. 
Then keep thyself simple, good, pure, and serious ; a 
friend to justice and the fear of God ; kindly, affec- 
tionate, and strong to do the right. Reverence heaven 
and succour man. Life is short ; and earthly existence 
yields but one harvest, holiness of character and altruism 
of action. Be in everything a true disciple of Antoninus. 
Emulate his constancy in all rational activity, his un- 
varying equability, his purity, his cheerfulness of coun- 
tenance, his sweetness, his contempt for notoriety, and 
his eagerness to come at the root of the matter. 

Remember how he would never dismiss any subject 
until he had gained a clear insight into it and grasped it 
thoroughly ; how he bore with the injustice of his 
detractors and never retorted in kind ; how he did 
nothing in haste, turned a deaf ear to the professional 
tale-bearers, and showed himself an acute judge of 
characters and actions, devoid of all reproachfulness, 
timidity, suspiciousness, and sophistry ; how easily he 
was satisfied, — for instance, with lodging, bed, clothing, 
food, and servants, — how fond of work and how patient ; 
capable, thanks to his frugal diet, of remaining at his 
post from morning till night, having apparently sub- 
jected even the operations of nature to his will ; firm 
and constant in friendship, tolerant of the most out- 
spoken criticism of his opinions, delighted if any one 
could make a better suggestion than himself, and, 
finally, deeply religious without any trace of super- 
stition. 

All this do thou imita-te, that thy conscience may be 
as clear as his when thy last hour shall have struck. 

31. Throw off this vinous stupour and return to thy- 
self ; rouse thee from thy sleep, and, in the knowledge 
that it was but a nightmare that troubled thee, look 
with waking eyes on the things of life as thou didst on 
the visions of the night. 

32. I am compact of body and soul. To the body 
all things are indifferent, for it cannot distinguish them 
if it would. To the mind, again, all is indifferent that 
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is not an activity of herself. And all her activities are 
within lier own power. Nay more, even of these, her 
concern is with the present alone ; for things past and 
future, though activities of herself, are perforce indif- 
ferent in the present. 

33. The hand and foot may toil to weariness, but, so 
long as hand and foot do their own work, their toil is in 
harmony with nature. And, thus, so long as man does 
man’s work, his labour is not in discord with his nature 
as man. But if it bo natural it cannot be evil. 

34. What strange things are the pleasures of the 
robber, the pathic, the parricide, and the tyrant ! 

35. Observe how the most common craftsmen are, up 
to a certain point, subservient enough to the uninitiate, 
yet, none the less, hold fast to the principles of their art 
and refuse to swerve a hair’s breadth therefrom. Is it 
then to be tolerated, that the master-builder or the 
leech should have more reverence for the rational basis 
of their craft than man for his own reason, which he 
shares with Cod himself ? 

30. To the universe, Asia and Europe are two se- 
questered nooks, the tracts of ocean a drop of water, 
and Athos a little clod of earth. To eternity, the whole 
of present time is but a point. All things are insigni- 
ficant, mutable, and perishable. All flow from the same 
fount, either as direct emanations or indirect conse- 
quences of the universal reason. 

Thus the cavernous jaws of the lion, venomous things, 
and all objects of harm, down to the bramble and the 
mud, are by-products of the sublime and the beautiful. 
Then deem them not alien to that thou reverest, but let 
them serve to remind thee of the common source of all 
things. 

37. He who has looked on the things of the present 
has seen all things ; both what has been from time eter- 
nal and what shall be during the infinite ages to come. 
For they are all of one family and one form. 

38. Let thy thoughts turn again and again to the 
connexion of all objects in the universe and their 
mutual relationship. For, in a sense, all things are in- 
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volved one witL another, and in virtue of this involution 
united by ties of friendship, in that they follow each 
other as members of a series, in consequence of the 
centripetal and centrifugal motion and conspiration of 
the universe and the unification of substance. 

39. Adapt thyself to the things amidst which thy lot 
has been cast and love in sincerity the fellow-creatures 
with whom destiny has ordained thou shalt live. 

40. It is well with every instrument, tool, and utensil 
when it docs the work for which it was designed ; al- 
though, in this case, its maker is absent. But, with the 
objects whose co-ordinating principle is nature, the 
power that created them is ever present within. To 
this power, then, it behoves thee to pay all the deeper 
reverence, and learn to think that all is well with thee 
if thou but live and move in harmony with its will. For, 
if this be so, then all is well with the universe. 

41. If a man take any single one of the objects inde- 
pendent of his will for a good or an evil, it follows neces- 
sarily that, when he encounters this so-called evil, or 
misses this so-called good, he will murmur at heaven and 
hate all men whom he considers as the actual or poten- 
tial causes of his failure or his accident. 

And in reality much of the injustice we are guilty of 
is duo to our applying a standard of preference to this 
class of things indifferent ; whereas, should we limit our 
conception of good and evil to what is in our own power, 
all occasion for grumbling at providence, or adopting a 
hostile attitude to man, at once vanishes. 

42. We are all working together for one end ; some 
of us consciously and purposely ; others blindly, in 
much the same way, presumably, as Heraclitus meant, 
when he said that even dreamers labour and cooperato] 
in all that takes place in the universe. One man’s task 
lies here ; another’s there. Even the grumbler, who is 
always trying to hinder or undo what happens, incident- 
ally does his share. For the universe has need even 
of such. — It remains for thee to consider with which 
class of workmen thou wilt cast m thy lot. The master- 
craftsman will treat thee well, and receive thee into part 
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of his fellow- toilers and coadjutors. See then thou 
choose not such a role as Chrysippus assigned to comic 
relief in the drama ! 

43. Does the sun usurp the functions of the rain ? 
Does Aesculapius strive to change places with Demeter 
— physic seek to fructify the earth ? Look at the stars 
in their courses. Are they not all different, yet all 
labouring to one end ? 

44. If the gods have passed decision on me and my 
destiny, then their decision is wise. For divinity dis- 
junct from wisdom is impossible, even as a conception. 
And what possible cause could have determined them 
to work me harm ? What advantage could they think 
would accrue to themselves or that universe which is 
their especial care ? If, however, they left me, individu- 
ally, out of their calculations, it is at all events certain 
that they took thought for the whole ; and my duty 
is to welcome and rest content with whatever befalls 
me in consequence of that broad decision. 

But if they take no thought for anything, — a sup- 
position too impious to find credence : or why not be 
consistent and give up our sacrifices, prayers, and oaths, 
with all the various actions of ours that imply the pre- 
sence of divine powers dwelling in our midst ? — ; let us 
admit, however, that they take no thought for us and 
ours, yet I am still able to take thought myself for my- 
self ; I still possess the faculty of deciding what is best 
for me. Now, that is best for every man which is con- 
formable to his constitution and nature. But my na- 
ture is rational and civic ; I have a city and a country — 
Rome, in my capacity as Antoninus ; the Universe, in 
my capacity as man. Therefore only that which is 
beneficial to these two bodies politic is good for me. 

45. All that befalls the individual is to the interest of 
the universal. This in itself might have been sufficient : 
but it is also observable that, as a general rule, what- 
ever profits one man profits others as well as himself. 
In this case, however, the term ‘ profit * must be taken 
in that popular sense, in which it is applicable to things 
indifferent. 
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46. As the sights of the amphitheatre and similar 
resorts weary through their sameness, and the monotony 
of the spectacle at last begets disgust, so let thy outlook 
be all life through. For all things, above and below, 
are the same and from the same. Quousque tandem ? 

47. Let thy thoughts often dwell on the infinity of 
men, of infinite professions and infinite nations, who 
have passed away. On this side, descend from the 
present time to Philistion, Phoebus, and Origanion ; 
then turn to another ilk. We must remove to that 
bourne which has received so many great orators, so 
many high philosophers, — Heraclitus side by side with 
Pythagoras and Socrates, — so many heroes of old, so 
many captains and kings thereafter ! Eudoxus, Hip- 
parchus, and Archimedes swell the tale, with their 
kindred spirits, bold, soaring, unwearied, revolutionary, 
and subhmely confident ; scoffers, who, like Menippus 
and the rest, made this precarious and ephemeral life of 
man their laughing-stock. Bethink thee, all these have 
long ago come to dust. But what reck they ? Or what 
reck they whose names perished with them ? 

In sum, in this fife there is but one possession of 
great price, — to pass thy days with truth and justice, 
showing kindness to those who know neither truth nor 
justice. 

48. When thou wilt rejoice thy soul, think of the 
virtues of thy fellow-men ; — here energy, there modesty 
or generosity, here, again, some other noble trait. For 
there is no keener pleasure than to observe these pat- 
terns of the virtues, displayed in the characters of those 
around us, and exhibited as rankly as possible. Let us 
therefore keep them ever before our eyes. 

49. It seems thou art not cast down if thy weight be 
60 many litres, instead of three hundred. Why, then, 
ehould it trouble thee that thy fife extends to so many 
years, and no farther ? Thou art content with the por- 
tion of matter allotted thee ; then why not with thy 
time ? 

50. Do thy utmost by persuasion ; but act, even 
though men say no, if the principle of justice so bid thee. 
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Should one, however, interpose with main force, take 
refuge in equanimity and tranquillity, and turn this 
obstacle into an occasion for the exercise of another 
virtue. Remember that thy attempt was conditional 
and thy goal was not the impossible. — What then ? — 
Simply the putting forth of such an effort. And this 
end thou hast attained ; and therewith the objects of 
our existence are realized. 

61. The hunter after fame considers the activity of 
others his own good ; the hunter after pleasure assigns 
this place to his own sensations, but the wise to his own 
deeds. 

52. It rests with thee to pass no opinion on this, and 
to possess thy soul in peace. For things in themselves 
are by nature impotent to challenge our verdict. 

63. Habituate thyself to pay an earnest attention to 
another’s words, and enter, as far as thou mayest, into 
the speaker’s soul. 

64. That which advantages not the hive advantages 
not the bee. 

66. If sailors took to abusing their pilot, and the 
sick their physician, would they hearken to another, 
and give him an opportunity to ensure safety to the 
passengers or health to the invalid ? 

66. How many who entered the universe with me 
have already quitted it ! 

67. To the jaundiced honey seems bitter ; to a man 
bitten by a rabid dog, water is a thing of terror ; to 
children a little ball is the acme of beauty. Why then 
should anger seize me ? Thinkest thou that distorted 
judgement has less power over its victims than bile and 
poison over theirs ? 

68. None can hinder thee from living as thy nature 
bids : nothing can befall thee, save as the universal 
nature wills. 

69. How vile are the people men desire to please ! 
what vile ends they have in view ! and what vile means 
they employ to secure them ! How speedily shall time 
hide all things in darkness ! How many it has hidden 
already ! 
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VII 

1. What is evil ? — It is that thou hast often seen. — 
Nay more, whatever may chance, let thy first reflection 
be : ‘ All this have I beheld time and apjain In brief, 
above and below — everywhere thou wilt find the self- 
same things that have crowded histories, ancient, 
mediaeval, and modern, and now crowd every city and 
every house. There is naught new. Everything is as 
trite as it is ephemeral. 

2. How is it possible for our principles to perish, save 
through simultaneous extinction of their correlative 
thoughts ? But it rests with thee to fan these thoughts 
into flame again. 

I have the power of forming whatever opinion I 
ought to form, on whatever subject presents itself. But 
if this power is mine, what need to trouble ? That which 
is external to m}^ mind is impotent to affect that mind. 
— Learn this and thou hast life indeed. Nay, if thou 
wilt, thou mayest rise from the dead. Look but on 
things once more as thou wast wont to regard them 
erstwhile ; for this is, in truth, to rise from the dead ! 

3. The pompous ineptitude of a show ; stage-plays ; 
flocks and herds ; perpetual skirmishes ; a little bone 
thrown to puppies, or a piece of bread cast into a fish- 
pond ; toiling, burden- bearing ants ; frightened mice 
scurrying hither and thither ; marionettes responding 
to the showman’s strings ; — such are the things of life. 
See then that thou stand in their midst, showing kind- 
liness, rather than contempt, to all ; but ever mindful 
that a man’s value is that of the objects on which his 
heart is set. 

4. In conversation, attend to what is saving ; in the 
inception of each action, pay heed to what is doing. In 
the latter case look at once to the aim in view ; in the 
former, to the significance of the words. 

5. Is my understanding equal to this or no ? If it is, 
then I use it for the work, as an instrument put in my 
hands by the universal nature. If it is not, either I hand 
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over the task to a more skilled labourer, — save only 
when some further consideration of duty bids me 
persevere, — or do it as best I may, calling in the aid of 
one able, with the help of my reason, to effect what is at 
this juncture opportune and beneficial to the com- 
munity. For all that I do, whether through my own 
unaided efforts or with the assistance of another, must 
tend to this one goal, — the public good and harmony. 

6. How many, whose fame was once on every tongue, 
are now given over to oblivion ! and how many that 
sung their praises have long ago passed away ! 

7. Think it no shame to accept help. Thy work in 
life is to do thy duty like a soldier at the storming of a 
fortress. How then, if being halt and maimed thou 
canst not, of thyself, scale the battlements, wLile with 
another’s aid thou maycst ? 

8. Let not the future trouble thee : thou wilt en- 
counter it, if need be, with the same sword of reason in 
thy hand that now serves thee against the present. 

9. All things are interwoven each with other ; the 
tie is sacred, and nothing, or next to nothing, is alien to 
aught else. They are all co-ordinated to one end, and all 
go to form the same universe. For there is one universe 
comprising all things, one God pervading all things, 
one substance and one law ; and there is one reason 
common to all intellectual beings, and one truth ; for 
there is one perfection for all life that is kindred and 
shares in the same reason. 

10. In a little while, all tha^ is material disappears in 
the universal substance ; in a little while, all that is 
formal is taken up into the universal reason ; in a little 
while, the memory of all things is swallowed up in 
eternity. 

11. To the rational being, the same act is in accord 
with Nature and with reason. 

12. Be right, not set to right. 

13. The role played in Unity by the bodily members 
is played in Disjiuiction by the separate parts, endowed 
with reason and created to work together for some one end. 
The perception of this will strike home more directly. 
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the oftener thou sayest within thyself : ‘ I am a member 
of this composite whole of rational beings But if thou 
term» thyself ‘ a part \ then thou hast not learned to love 
thy fellow-man heart and soul, nor to find joy in well- 
doing for its own sake. It is still to thee a bare duty to 
be performed, not a benefit conferred on thyself. 

14. Let aught external, that so chooses, befall those 
parts which can feel the effects of its incidence. They 
may complain if they will. But I myself have taken no 
hurt, so long as 1 refrain from pronouncing what has 
chanced an evil. And this abstention is within my 
power. 

15. Whatever my neighbour may do or say, it is my 
duty to remain good ; much as were a piece of gold, 
or an emerald, or a purple robe, to take for its motto ; 
‘ Whatever man may say or do, my part is to be myself, 
and retain my colour *. 

16. The ruling faculty of reason does not break its 
own calm ; in other words, it does not inspire itself 
with, say, fear or pain. If, however, there be any one 
who can inspire it with these feelings, let him do his 
utmost, if he will. For, loft to itself, it will have no 
occasion to exercise its faculty of opinion, and so betake 
itself to these vagaries. 

16 a. Let the body take thought, if it can, that it 
suffer nothing ; if it fail, let it give voice to its suffering. 
But the soul itself, — that power which experiences pain 
and fear, and has sole authority to pass judgement on 
them, — will feel nothing. It will simply decline to 
confirm the body’s verdict. 

16 B. Reason, itself of itself, needs nothing, unless it 
create the need for itself voluntarily. Similarly, it can 
neither be perturbed nor impeded, save when it chooses 
to perturb and impede itself. 

17. Happiness is, as its name implies, a good genius ; 
and this good genius consists in goodness of the reason. 
What, then, doest thou here. Fancy ? Hie thee whence 
thou earnest, in heaven’s name ! Force of habit brought 
thee back. I bear no ill-will ; only get thee gone ! 

18. Does any man fear change ? Why, what can 
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happen without change ? What is nearer and clearer to 
the universal nature ? Canst thou thyself take a hot 
bath without wood undergoing change ? Can thy body 
receive nutriment save by a process of change in the 
f ood ? Can any useful action whatever be consummated 
without change ? And canst thou not see that this 
dreaded change in thyself is of the same ilk with these, 
and equally necessary to the nature of the Whole ? 

19. All bodies are passing through the universal sub- 
stance, as through a \\'intry torrent ; all concrete and 
co-operative to the whole, as the bodily members to each 
other. 

19 a. How many a Chr3;T?ippus, how many a Socraboa 
and Epictetus, the tide of time has submerged ! I^et the 
same thought arise with reference to every man and 
everything, be they what they may. 

20. One thing alone troubles me, — the fear lest I take 
on myself to do what the constitution of man allows not, 
or how it allows not, or what it allows not now. 

21. The time is near when thou shalt forget all men ; 
and the time is near when all men shall forget thee. 

22. It is a distinctive feature of man to love even 
those who go astray. And the way to attain this is to 
bethink thee, if thy fellow-man stumble, that he is thy 
kith and kin, that he errs through ignorance and 
against his will, that in a little while you will both be 
no more, and, chief of all, that he has wrought thee no 
harm ; for he has left the power that rules within thee 
no whit worse than it was before. 

23. Universal substance is as wax in the hands of uni- 
versal Nature : she takes it and moulds a horse ; she 
undoes her workmanship and uses the same material 
for a tree, then for a man, and, again, for I know not 
what. Each of these creations enclures for the briefest 
of spaces ; but what evil is there to a chest in its un- 
making, or what good in its making ? 

24. An angry mien is completely unnatural ; yet let 
it be frequently assumed and the charm of the fairest 
face will begin to die out, till, at last, every spark of 
beauty is gone, never to be rekindled. 
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For this very reason, be vigilant in the detection of 
aught that is contrary to reason. For if all perception 
of error shall vanish, what is left to make life worth the 
living ? 

25. The time is all but come, when the Nature that 
administers the Whole shall transmute all that thou 
eeest, using their substance for new creations, and, again, 
the substance of these creations for others, that the 
Universe may for ever renew its youth. 

26. When any man sms against thee, let thy first 
reflection be : ‘ With what conception of Good and Evil^ 
did he commit this sin ? *. Wlien this is clear to thee, 
astonishment and anger will give place to pity. For if 
thy conception of the Good be still identical with, or 
similar to, his, it is a matter of duty to pardon him. 
But if thou hast passed the stage in which these things 
seem either good or ill, thou wilt be the more ready to 
show kindness to one who is yet in darkness. 

27. Dream not of the absent and its greater pleasures, 
but review the chief est blessings of the present, and 
reflect what eagerness of search their absence would 
have evoked. At the same time, however, take heed 
lest this complacency engender the habit of overestima- 
tion, so that, when the time comes, and they take their 
departure, thou shalt be left lamenting. 

28. Retire into thyself. It is the nature of the ruling 
faculty to find complete content in justice of action and 
the tranquillity that follows in its wake. 

29. Wipe away all iinajiu.it ion. Put an end to the 
wire-pulling of passion. Gircumscribe thyself within 
the present. Learn to understand whatever may 
chance to thee or another. Analyse every object into 
the material and formal. Think of thy last hour. If a 
man has sinned, leave the sin where it arose. 

30. Apply thy thoughts to what thou hearest, and 
let thy understanding enter into both effect and cause. 

31. Make glad thy heart by living in simplicity and 
modesty, caring not a jot for the limbo of things betwixt 
virtue and vice. Love mankind and follow in God’s 
footsteps. The poet says ; ‘ Nothing is that errs from 
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law *. t if this apply only to the elements, it is still 
enough to remember that law claims all things with but 
a few insignificant exceptions.! 

32. Of death. It is but dispersal, if the universe be 
atomic ; or, if it be unity, extinction and change. 

33. Of pain. The pang that cannot be borne soon 
ends life and itself. That which drags on its course 
becomes bearable, the mind suspends judgement and 
preserves its calm, and the rational principle remains 
unscathed. As for the parts that suffer, let them give 
evidence if they can. 

34. Of glory. Look at the minds of them that seek it, 
and observe their nature, with the character of the 
objects they pursue and flee. Reflect that as, on the sea- 
shore, one layer of sand is buried from sight under an- 
other, so in life the exploits of one age arc submerged 
by those of the next. 

35. * ** So when the soul has scaled these heights, 
whence it can survey universal time and universal 
substance, think you the life of man will seem a great 
thing in its eyes ? ** Impossible,” quoth he. “ Say, 
then, will our philosopher look on death as a king of 
l^errors ? ” ** Never,” was the answer.’ — Plato. 

36. ‘It is a kingly trait to do good and hear evil.’ 

-Antisthenes. 

37. Is it not a matter for shame, that while the coun- 
tenance, like an obedient subject, regulates and com- 
poses its features to the bidding of the mind, that mind 
refuses to be regulated and composed, itself by itself ? 

38. ‘ What profit is ’t to storm and rail at Fortune ? 
Her ears are deaf.’ 

39. ‘ Give joy to me, joy to the hosts of heaven.* 

40. ‘ Life is a harvest to be reaped at season. 

And death must follow birth.’ 

41. ‘If God has spumed me, with my children twain, 
God’s will be done ; His work is not in vain.’ 

42. ‘ For truth and justice fight with me.’ 

43. ‘ Another’s voice may wail, let thine be dumb : 
Another’s heart may throb, let thine be still.’ 

44. ‘ To this I should answer, with perfect justice : 
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My dear sir, you are sadly mistaken, if you suppose that 
any man, worthy the name, ought to calculate the hazard 
of life and death, rather than look, in every action, to the 
one thing needful, — whether his deeds are just or unjust, 
whether he is doing the work of Good or the work of 
Evil.’ — Plato. 

45. ‘ For the truth is this, men of Athens : in what- 
ever station a soldier finds himself, — whether he has 
chosen the post of his own will, as best for himself, or 
whether he has been assigned it by his captain, — there, 
I conceive, it is his duty to remain and abide the peril, 
counting neither death nor aught else an evil comparable 
with the disgrace of desertion.’ — Plato. 

46. ‘ But, my dear friend, you had better look and 
see whether, after all, the noble and the good do not prove 
to lie in something other than saving and being saved. 
Are you sure that a man, in the true sense of the term, 
ought not to dismiss the thought of existence, long or 
otherwise, from his mind entirely? Ought he not, rather, 
to hold his life cheap, entrust all such things to heaven, 
take heart of grace from the feminine saw “ that no man 
can outrun his fate ”, and devote his whole attention to 
the next question ; how he can best live out the time he 
has to live ? ’ — Plato. 

47. Look round on the stars in their courses, as one who 
has part in their revolutions, and ever ponder the changes 
of the elements each into other. For these thoughts 
purify a man from the dross of his earthly existence. 

48. It is a fine thought of Plato’s, when he says : ‘ He 
who will discourse of man should look on the things of 
earth from some supra-mundane watch-tower, and pass 
in review their assemblies and armies, their labours in 
the field, their marriages and divorces, their births and 
deaths, the hubbub of their law-courts, the desert places 
of earth, the heterogeneous clans of savages (all the 
changes in international supremacy), feastings and 
weepings, buyings and sellings, — in a word, this won- 
derful mixture of all things, this cosmos of opposites ! 

49. Thou mayest foresee the future as well as review 
the past. For it is bound to be of the same type ; it 
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cannot break into a fresh rhythm from that which ob- 
tains in the present. Hence, it is all one, whether a man 
contemplate human life for two score years, or for ten 
thousand. For what more is there to see ? 

* 50. ‘ The child of earth to earth returns ; 

The seed of heaven heaven takes again ; * 
in other words, death is either a dissolution of atomic 
involution, or a similar dispersion of non-sentient 
elements. 

51. ‘ With foods and drinks and incantations fell 
Turning aside death’s course a little while.’ 


‘ The breeze that blows from heaven 
We needs must bear, dry-eyed though heavy- 
hearted.’ 

52. Another may be a greater wrestler than thou ; 
but is he a more useful member of society, more modest, 
better disciplined to meet whatever may chance, or more 
indulgent to the shortcomings of his neighbour ? 

53. Wherever it is possible for action to take place in 
harmony with that reason which man shares with God, 
there there is nothing to fear. For wherever it is within 
our power to do good to ourselves in virtue of an activity 
that moves prosperously on its path, in obedience to the 
laws of our nature, there we need suspect no harm. 

54. Ever 3 rwhere and always, it rests with thee piously 
to acquiesce in thy present lot, to be just in thy present 
dealings w'ith man, and to expend a labour of love on 
thy present thoughts, so that no intruder creep in un- 
identified. 

55. Cast no glance on the minds of others, but look 
straight ahead to that goal whither Nature leads thee, — 
the universal nature by the path of the » -s.i i thy 
individual nature by the path of duty. Now every 
man’s duty is to do that which is prescribed by his con- 
stitution. But the non-rational is constituted for the 
good of the rational, — precisely as in all else the worse 
is created to serve the better, — and the rational is 
constituted for the good of the rational. That is to say, 
the first principle in man’s constitution is community. 
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The second is the power of resisting bodily emotions ; 
for it is the peculiar property of rational and intellectual 
emotion to delimit itself and to maintain a consistent 
superiority over sensational and appetitive emotion. 
For both of these are animalistic in their nature. Hence 
the mind determines to reign, and reign alone, and scorns 
the status of subject. And with perfect justice ; for 
Nature has given it the power of using all else as means 
to its own ends. 

The third principle in the constitution of our rational 
being is immunity from error and deception. — So let but 
the governing faculty go straight on its path, holding 
fast to this trinity, and it must come bv its own. 

56. Think of thyself as one that is aead, — one whose 
existence is now closed, and live the days that are left 
thee in harmony with Nature, as though they were but 
a sequel to thy life. 

57. Love whole-heartedly that which befalls thee and 
is spun wi bh the web of thy fate. For what more fitting ? 

58. Whatever may chance, keep before thy eyes the 
example of those men who, when the same lot fell to 
their share, were angered, astonished, and reproachful. 
Where are they all now ? — Where, indeed ? — Then why 
strive to emulate them ? Why not leave all alien agita- 
tions to the agitator and the agitated, devoting thyself 
wholly to making the best use of the events themvselves ? 
They may be turned to good account as materials for 
virtue. Only take heed thou be self-sufficient in all 
thou doest, and remember these two things : that the 
material wherewith action is concerned is a thing indif- 
ferent, and that the action itself is a thing far from 
indifferent. 

59. Dig within thee. There lies the fount of good ; 
a foimt whose waters will for ever well up, if thou but 
for ever dig ! 

60. The body, even, ought to be stable, and free from 
all irregularity, whether in rest or motion. For the 
part played by the mind, in keeping the countenance 
within the bounds of the equable and decent, ought to 
have its counterpart in the whole body. All this, how- 

F 
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ever, should be observed without any element of affec- 
tation. 

61. The art of living has more resemblance to that of 
the wrestler than to that of the dancer, inasmuch as the 
chief requisite in both is the power of standing firm and 
ready for any unforeseen onset. 

62. Make it a habit to consider what manner of men 
are they whose testimony thou desirest, and by what 
principles they are guided. For if thou look into the 
sources whence flow their opinions and their impulses, 
thou wilt neither have blame for their involuntary 
stumblings nor desire for their approbation. 

63. ‘ No soul,’ says Plato, ‘ is willingly deprived of 
truth.’ We might add, ‘ or of justice, or temperance, 
or kindliness, or, in short, of any virtue.* Nothing is 
more vital than to bear this perpetually in mind ; for 
so we shall display all the greater gentleness in our 
dealings with our fellow-men. 

64. Whenever pain, in any form, attacks thee, have 
recourse to this reflection : There is no disgrace in suf- 
fering, and no detriment to the governing intelligence ; 
for pain cannot injure the mind either in its rational or 
its social aspect. 

In the greater number of cases, however, turn, for 
additional assistance, to the precept of Epicurus : that 
pain is neither unbearable nor everlasting, if the victim 
will but remember its limits and not add to its terrors 
by imagination. Bear in mind, moreover, that many 
vexatious things are, in reality, the same as pain, yet 
are not observed to be so ; for instance, drowsiness, 
fatigue ensuing on excessive heat, and loss of appetite. 

Hence, when any of these prove too much for thy pa- 
tience, say to thyself : ‘ Here am I succumbing to pain ! * 

65. See that thy feelings towards the inhuman be not 
those of the inhuman towards the human. 

66. What ground have we for supposing that Telauges 
was not a higher character than Socrates ? It is not 
sufficient to point out that Socrates died a more glorious 
death, that he displayed greater ability in his arguments 
with the Sophists, and greater powers of endurance in 
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his wintcr-iii,L'ht vigils, that, when he was ordered to 
arrest Leo of Salarais, lie deemed it nobler to refuse, or 
even that he strutted through the streets of Athens as 
the comic poets say, — a point as to the truth of which 
we may well have grave doubts. — No ; the question is 
this : What kind of a soul had Socrates ? Was he able 
to rest content with showing justice to man and piety to 
heaven, without falling into unreasoning anger at vice, 
or submitting to the bondage of another’s ignorance V 
Did he accept what fell to his lot in the universe, with- 
out deeming it strange or enduring it under protest, and 
without allowing his mind to suffer in unison with its 
fleshly covering ? 

67. Nature did not commingle thy body and mind so 

inextricably, but that she left it in thy power to fix 
thine own boundaries, and to subject the things of self 
to self. For it is possible enough to make ourselves 
‘ godlike men ’, and no one be a whit the wiser. Ever 
bear this in mind, with one thing more : that the requi- 
sites of the happy life are exceeding few. Moreover, 
though thou hast resigned all hope of becoming a dia- 
lectician or a scientist, there is no reason for ■! ' *ii.' 

of becoming a free man, modest, social, and . ‘ ■!■■■.■■ 

the will of heaven. 

68. Live odt thy life free from all compulsion, and in 
joy and peace of mind, though all men shall cry out 
against thee to their heart’s desire, and wild beasts tear 
the limbs of this concretion of clay piece by piece. 
Though all this should be, what is there to hinder the 
mind from preserving herself in all quietude, truthful 
in her judgements on external things, and quick to use 
whatever is presented to her ? — So that Judgement shall 
say to the incoming object, ‘ This thou art in essence, 
though to opinion thou art other ’ ; and Use shall greet 
the matter that comes to hand : ‘ Thou art that for 
■which I sought. To me the present is ever material for 
■virtue, rational or civic, or, in a word, for the exercise of 
art, human or divine. For all that chances is related 
to God or man ; nor is it either strange or hard of 
management, but familiar and lightly wrought.’ 
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69. The mark of a perfect character is this : to pass 
every day as though it Avere the last of life, void of all 
agitation, torpor, or hj’pocrisy. 

70. It vexes not the Gods, though they live for ever, 
that for all eternity they must needs bear with the 
wicked, whose wickedness is great, and whose numbers 
legion. Nay, more than this, they aid them in a thou- 
sand ways. Shalt thou, then, whose end is all but here, 
fall weary of bearing with evil-doers V — And this, too, 
when thou art numbered with them ! 

71. It is an absurdity not to flee from our own vice, 
which is possible ; yet strive to flee from the vice of 
others, which is impossible. 

72. Whatever the rational and civic faculty finds to 
be neither rational nor civic, it naturally judges inferior 
to itself. 

73. When thou hast done good, and another received 
good, why seekest thou, like the fool, a third thing be- 
yond these — reputation or recompense ? 

74. No man wearies of receiving benefits. But action 
ill harmony with nature is a benefit. Then weary not 
thou in receiving benefits, in that thou conferrest them. 

75. The universal nature set out to make a universe. 
It follows, then, that either all that now happens happens 
through necessary sequence on the primal creation, or 
that even the most vital things of all, to which the mind 
of the universe has directed its own attention, are 
governed by no rational law, — a supposition that is 
absolutely incredible. Bear this in mind, and thou 
wilt reap tranquillity in many things. 


VIII 

1 . Among other antidotes to the desire for spurious 
fame is this reflection : It is now beyond thy power to 
have lived thy whole life, — or rather the portion subse- 
quent to youth, — as behoves a philosopher. On the 
contrary, thou hast made it plain to many, thyself in 
the number, that there is a great gulf betwixt Philosophy 
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and thee. Hence, thy plans are out of joint, and it is 
now no light task to acquire the repute of wisdom. 
Moreover, the conditions of thy life are all adverse. 

If then thou hast perceived, in truth, where the mat- 
t(T lies, cast away the thought ‘ What will men think of 
me ? and deem it enough if thou shalt live whatever 
of life be left thee in concord with the will of thy nature. 
So learn to understand that will of hers, and let naught 
else distract thee. For experience has shown that in 
none of thy wanderings hast thou found the good life. 
It lies neither in logic nor in wealth, neither in fame nor 
sensual pleasure. — Where then ? — In doing what is 
prescribed by man’s nature. — But how shall a man 
attain this ? — Through the possession of principles 
governing every impulse and action. — And what prin> 
ciples are these ? — Those concerned with good and 
evil, that teach us that nothing is good for man save 
what makes him just and temperate, brave and free ; 
and that nothing is evil save what effects the reverse of 
this. 

2. In every action ask thyself : ‘ What is the character 
of this act ot mine ? Shall 1 repent of it ? The time will 
soon be here when I must pass away and leave all things. 
What more, then, need 1 seek, so long as my present 
work be that of a rational and social being who acts 
under the same laws as God himself ? ’ 

3. What are Alexander, Caesar, and Pompey to Dio- 
genes, Heraclitus, and Socrates ? For these contemplated 
the nature of things, and the material and formal therein, 
with minds as lofty as their pursuits. As to the others, 
of how few things they were tyrants ! Of how many 
slaves ! 

4. Thou mayest swell with anger to bursting, yet men 
will do as they did before ! 

5. First of ail, trouble not thyself. For all things hap- 
pen in accordance with the universal nature, nor will 
the time be long ere thou, like Hadrian and Augustus, 
shalt be nothingness, and thy place unknown. Next, 
look into the heart of things and behold them in their 
reality ; remember tfiat it is thy duty to be a good man ; 
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bethink thee what the demands of man’s nature are ; 
then carry them out unswervingly, and say what seems 
just in thy eyes. Only, say it in kindness, modesty, and 
sincerity. 

6. Part of the work of universal nature is this : to 
interchange the position of objects and transmute them, 
taking hence and bearing thither. All is change, yet 
not such change that we need fear aught new. Rather, 
all things are familiar, and their allotment just. 

7. Every nature is well content when its progress is 
good. And the progress of rational nature is good when 
that nature yields assent to nothing false or obscure in 
thought, when it directs its impulses to social acts alone, 
when its appetites and aversions are confined to objects 
within our power, and when it has a welcome for every 
dispensation of the universal nature. For it is itself 
a part of that universal nature, exactly as the leaf’s 
nature is part of the tree’s ; the only difference being 
that, in the latter case, the leaf’s nature is part of a 
non-sentient, non-rational nature, one, — moreover, that 
is liable to impediment ; whereas man’s nature is part 
of a nature intellectual, just, and unimpeded ; a nature 
that assigns all things their equal and proper shares of 
time, substance, form, activity, and the contingent. 
But look not to find this equality inexact correspondence 
of one thing with another in every single part, but rather 
compare the totality of parts in the one with the totality 
of parts in the other. 

8. It is not given thee to rise to the heights of science, 
but it is given thee to check arrogance, to gain the 
victory over pleasure and pain, to rise above all paltry 
desire of glory, to curb thy anger at the fool and ingrato 
— nay, to do what thou canst to serve them ! 

9. Henceforth let none hear thee speak ill of the life 
at court ; and, if none hear thee, take heed thou hear not 
thyself. 

10. Repentance is a form of self-reproach, incurred 
through neglect of something useful. Now the useful 
must necessarily be a form of the good, and, consequently 
an object of peculiar care to the noble and good man. 
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But such a man would never experience remorse at 
having let slip some sensual pleasure. That is to say, 
pleasure is neither good nor useful. 

11. Always avsk : ‘ What is this thing per se, in its 
own natural constitution ? What part of it is substantial 
and material, and what formal ? What is its function in 
the universe ? What the term of its existence ? ’ 

12. When sleep is hard to leave, remember that it is 
a law of thy being and of man’s nature to act as befits 
a member of the community of living creatures, sleep 
being merely a faculty we share with the beasts of the 
field ; and, furthermore, that whatever is in harmony 
with the nature of any individual is, to that individual, 
nearer and dearer than aught else, more suitable to him, 
and withal more pleasant in every way. 

13. Constantly bear in mind the principles of Physics, 
Ethics, and Dialectics, applying them, if possible, to 
every impresfion. 

14. With whomsoever thou shalt meet, let thy pro- 
logue run thus : ‘ Here is a man. What conception 
has he of Good and Evil ? Let me but know his views on 
pleasure and pain, with their causes, on fame and infamy, 
or on life ani death, and I shall find it no strange and 
marvellous thing, should his action correspond to those 
views, but rither remember that he is not a free agent.’ 

15. Bear in mind that for a man to exhibit surprise 
if the universe produce some result, which its nature is 
to produce, is a piece of folly no less disgraceful than to 
be lost in amazement at the perversity of the fig-tree in 
bearing fi^. Would not a doctor or a pilot blush to 
betray astonishment, should a patient fall into a fever 
or adverse winds start to blow ? 

16. Forget not that it is no less consistent with true 
freedom to change thy purpose and follow him who 
corrects ^lee than it is to persist in error. The activity 
is thine rot his ; for it is the sequel to an act of conation 
and judgment on thy part, and is exerted to pleasure 
thy mind. 

17. If the matter is within thy power, why do it, if it 
please ihee not ? If it is in another’s power, what canst 
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thou blame ? Heaven ? Or the atoms ? Madness ! 
Blame nothing whatsoever. If thou canst, correct the 
cause. If this prove too hard for thee, correct the thing 
itself. If this succeed no better, what profits this 
motiveless railing : every action ought to have its 
purpose ! 

18. A body may die, but it cannot fall out of the uni- 
verse. Here it remains, here it changes, and here it is 
resolved into its component parts ; in other words, into 
the elements that go to form the universe and thyself. 
Then these, as well, are transmuted, yet they murmur 
not. 

19. Everything exists for a purpose. A horse or a 
vine has its purpose. And what wonder ? The Sun- 
god himself would say : ‘ I exist for a purpose,’ and so 
would his fellow-divinities in the sky. Say, then, what 
is thy purpose ? Pleasure ? Look and see whether the 
idea will bear a moment’s thought ! 

20. Nature has kept everything in viev, the end no 
less than the beginning or the intermediate period of 
duration ; much as a boy who throws up a ball. What 

then accrues to the ball from ks ascent, or 
what disadvantage from its descent and etentual fall ? 
Is the bubble blest while it holds together, and curst 
when it parts asunder ? 

21. Turn out this body of thine and see what it now 
is, and what it comes to when it grows old, fails sick, and 
lies gasping at the point of death ! 

21 A. Few are the days of praiser and praised, of 
rememberer and remembered alike. And tneir home, 
to boot, is but a little comer of this zone of di;irs, where 
not all of them agree, — ^nay, not one agrees wifli himself. 
And the whole earth is no more than a point ! 

22. Attend to the material object, the principle, the 
activity, or the word and its meaning, that before 
thee. 

22 A. Thou hast merited this fate ; for thoutwouldst 
rather achieve goodness to-morrow than to-daj. 

23. Am I doing aught ? — I do it with referenda to the 
good of mankind. — Does aught befall me ? — I accept it 
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with reference to heaven and the universal source 
whence all that chances is derived. 

24. Such as bathing is to the sight, — oil, sweat, dirt, 
sticky water, everything revolting, — so is every part of 
life and every object about thee. 

25. Wo bury our friends only to be buried ourselves. 
— Celer, Hadrian ; then Celer himself : Lucilla, Verus 
then Lucilla : Secimda, Maximus : then Secunda : 
Epitynchanus, Diotimus ; then Epitynchanus : Anto- 
ninus, Faustina : then Antoninus : — such is the endless 
round ! Where are the great wits of old ? the great 
peerers into the future ? the classic examples of arro- 
gance ? Where are Charax, Demetrius the Platonist, 
Eudaemon, and all their ilk ? All were creatures of a 
day ; all have been dead these many years. The 
memory of some died with them, others passed into the 
legendary, others again are now faded out of legend 
itself. Remember, then, that either this little fabric of 
thee must soon be broken up into atoms, or else thy 
breath be extinguished, — or, if not extinguished, taken 
from thee and allotted another habitation. 

26. A man’s most real pleasure lies in doing the acts 

E eculiar to man. And among these are good-will to 
is own kind, contempt of sensational activity, analysis 
of plausible impressions, and contemplation of universal 
nature with all her works. 

27. We have three relationships : the first, to the 
bodily vessel that surrounds us ; the second, to the 
divine cause whence proceeds all that is contingent ; the 
third, to our fellow-man. 

28. If pain is an evil it must be an evil either to body 
or soul. If it be an evil to the body, let the body lodge 
information. To the soul it cannot be evil ; for the soul 
has power to preserve its calm unclouded by declining 
to pronounce it such, since every act of judgement, every 
impulse, appetition, or aversion, is from within, nor can 
any evil penetrate thither. 

29. Wipe away all imagination, ever repeating to 
thyself : ‘ Now it is within my power to ensure that in 
this soul of mine no wickedness shall have place, no 
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desire, nor any turmoil. Now can I survey all things 
and treat each according to its deserts.’ — Never forget 
this authority that Nature has given thee. 

30. Speak, whether it be in the assembled senate or 
in private conversation, with more attention to propriety 
than eloquerfce. — Be healthy in word. 

31. The court of Augustus, — his wife and his daughter; 

his descendants and his ancestors ; his sister and 
Agrippa ; his kindred, intimates, and friends ; Arius 
with Maecenas ; physicians in company with priests ; — 
a whole court is dead ! Turn to the cities of old : death 
no longer claims a single victim but a whole race, as at 
Pompeii ! Cons -: . * ':i. Ihe legend on the tomb- 
stones: ‘Last of • ■ ■ ’. How many searchings 

of heart the hope of leaving a successor cost their an- 
cestors ! But the end came at last, and here too we have 
a whole race gone ! 

32. Thy duty is to set thy life in order, action by 
action, and to rest content if they all, so far as may be, 
accomplish their proper work. Nor does the man live 
who can prevent this consummation. — ‘ But something 
external may block the path.’ — Nothing can block the 
path to a just, temperate, and thoughtful character. — 
‘ Still, perchance, some other active faculty will suffer 
impediment.’ — But by taking this very impediment in 
good part and passing on contentedly to what is allowed 
thee, another opportunity for action will straightway 
arise, — an action that will harmonize with this ‘ ordered 
life ’ which is our theme. 

33. Receive the gifts of fortune without arrogance, 
and resign them without a pang. 

34. Hast ever seen an amputated hand ? — A foot or a 
head lopped off and l 3 dng separate from the trunk ? 
This is the state to which a man does his best to reduce 
himself, when he refuses to acquiesce in what befalls 
him, cuts himself off from his fellow-creatures, and acts 
without reference to the community. — Thou art Ijdng 
flung aside, away from the natural unity. For Nature 
made thee to be a part, but thou hast severed the tie. 
But here a gracious clause is added. It rests with thee 
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to unite thyself once more. God has granted no other 
limb this privilege, to be once sundered and hacked 
away, then to coalesce again. But see the kindness 
whereby he has distinguished man ! He has put it 
within his power to escape, from the very first, separa- 
tion from the whole, and, should he separate himself. 
He allows him to return again, to be reunited, and to 
take his old place as a member of the universe. 

35 . As universal N ature has given every rational being 
practically all her other powers, so too we are indebted 
to her for this ; that just as she herself converts every 
obstacle in her path, and every attempt at resistance, to 
her own ends, assigns them to their proper place in 
destiny, and makes them part of herself, so each 
rational being has the power to convert any impediment 
into material for itself, and to use it for whatever pur- 
pose it had in view. 

36. Trouble not thyself by pondering life in its en- 
tirety. Strive not to comprehend in one view the nature 
and number of the burdens that, belike, will fall to thy 
share. Rather, as each occasion arises in the present 
put this question to thyself : * Where lies the unbearable, 
unendurable part of this task ? ’ Confession will put thee 
to the blush ! Next recall to mind that neither past nor 
future can weigh thee down, only the present. And the 
present will shrink to littleness if thou but set it apart, 
assign it its boundaries, and then ask thy mind if it avail 
not to bear even this ! 

37. Are Panthea and Pergamus still seated by the 
grave of Veriis ? Do Chabrias and Diotimus still keep 
watch over the remains of Hadrian ? The question is 
absurd. Still, what if they did ? Would the dead be 
conscious ? And if they were conscious would it give 
them any pleasure ? Or if it gave them pleasure, would 
that endow them with immortality ? Was it not fated 
that they, with the rest of mankind, should first become 
old men and old women, then die ? What then was left 
for the mourners to do when the mourned had passed 
away ? The whole thing stinks in the nostrils like mor- 
tality in its sack I 
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38. If thou hast keenness of sight, then use it. If not, 
refer the question to those whom Nature has endowed 
with greater wisdom. 

39. When I look into the constitution of rational life 
I can espy no virtue designed to correct justice, but I see 
one to correct pleasure, — continence. 

40. Rid thee of thy opinions on apparent pain, and 
thou wilt find thyself in perfect safety. — ‘What “self ” ? ’ 
— Reason — ‘ But I am not reason.’ — So be it. Then 
see that Reason pain not herself, and, if some other part 
of thee suffer, let it opine for itself. 

41. Hindrance of sense-perception is an evil to ani- 
mate nature. Hindrance of conation is equally an evil 
to the same. Similarly, plant-life has its hindrances 
and its evils. On the same principle, then, every im- 
pediment to the intelligence is an evil to iiitri-ir- nl 
nature. Now apply all these results to 1 li \ - .‘if. I ) ^ 
pain or pleasure touch thee ? — Then let the senses look 
to it. — Has some obstacle interfered with conation ? — 
If thy efforts are made unconditionally it is true that 
this obstacle is an evil to thee as a rational being. But 
if they are made with reference to the imiverse and its 
changes, thou hast so far taken no harm and suffered no 
impediment. — As for the acts of the mind, there is none 
but thyself to impede them. The mind remains un- 
touched by fire or sword, by tyranny or by malediction. 
Let it once become a sphere, and spherical it abides. 

42. It befits me not to pain myself, who have never 
willingly pained any man. 

43. One man’s pleasure lies here, another’s there. 
Mine lies in preserving a healthy mind ; — a mind that 
shrinks from no man, and from naught that befalls man, 
but beholds all things with a kindly glance of welcome, 
and uses them as they have merited. 

44. Up and use the present that is within thy gift ! 
He, to whom future fame is all in all, forgets that posterity 
will be composed of the same type of men as those who 
awake his disgust in the present, and as far removed 
from immortality as they. And, at the best, what 
imports it to thee whether they shall raise their voices 
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in thy praise or dispraise, and whether they shall think 
either evil or good of thy memory ? 

45. Take me and cast me wheresoever thou wilt. 
For there, too, will the godhead within me abide calm 
and propitious ; content, that is, if it but feel and act in 
harmony with its proper constitution. 

45 A. Is this thing of sufficient moment that my soul 
should fall into despondency and sink beneath herself, 
now dejected, now expanding, now collapsing, now 
affrighted ? Nay, what canst thou find that is worth 
such a price ? 

46. Nothing can happen to man save what is inci- 
dental to man’s nature. Similarly, the vicissitudes of 
an ox, a vine, or a stone are peculiar to the constitution 
of oxen, vines, and stones. If then the chances that 
befall each of us are customary and natural, what 
ground is there for discontent ? Universal Nature bears 
nothing but the bearable. 

47. If the source of thy pain lies without, it is not the 
external that troubles thee, but thy verdict thereon, a 
verdict which it rests with thee bo annul at any moment. 
If it lies within thy character, change thy principles. 
For who can say thee nay ? And so too, if thy grief pro- 
ceeds from the omission of some activity that seems good 
to thee, why not let the grieving be, and act ? — ‘ But an 
obstacle too strong for me blocks the way.’-#-Then bid 
farewell to grief ! The responsibility is not thine. — 
‘ But life is not worth living with this act undone.’ — 
Why, then, get thee out of life, as a man dies whose 
activities are in full play, and bear no ill-will to the 
obstacles that have beset thy path ! 

48. Remember that reason puts on invincibility when 
it retires into itself and rests content with doing not what 
it wills not, even should its refu'^al be due to unthinking 
obstinacy. Then how much more when its decision is 
founded on reason and reflection ? 

In virtue of this power a mind imtouched by passion 
is a fortress in itself, nor has man a more impregnable 
citadel whither he may flee and ever after defy assault. 
He, then, that has seen not this city of refuge is ill- 
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starred ; he that has seen it, and hastes not thither, a 
fool. 

49. Add nothing of thy own to the reports handed in 
by first impressions. The report runs : ‘ Such-and-such 
a man speaks ill of thee ’. That is the whole message. 
There is no postscript : ‘ Thou hast sustained an injury’. 
‘ I see my child is sick ? * True, but I see not that he is 
in peril of life ’. 

Thus always abide by the first appearances. Add no 
epilogue by thyself, and no mischance will befall thee. 
Or, rather, add an epilogue, but let it be that of a man 
who knows by experience all that can happen in the 
universe. 

50. Is a cucumber bitter ? Cast it away. Are there 
briars in the path ? Turn aside. No more is needed. 
Do not proceed to ask, ‘ Why was the universe burdened 
with creations such as these ? ’ 

A scientist would laugh thee to scorn, much as would 
a carpenter or a shoemaker, wert thou to take them to 
task for the shavings and scraps of leather visible in the 
workshop. Yet carpenter and cobbler could throw 
their refuse elsewhere, if they so chose. But universal 
nature has no place external to herself. Nay, here lies 
the marvellous part of her workmai^hip : that though 
she has circumscribed herself within these limits, she 
is able, if slight within them seems corruptible, old, and 
useless, to transmute it into herself, and make therefrom 
new creations ; so that she needs neither substance 
from without, nor space to dispose of the decadent, but 
can rest content with her own place, her own material, 
and her own handicraft, 

51. Be not desultory in action, confused in conversa- 
tion, or wandering in thought. See that thy soul bo 
not subject to sudden contraction and as sudden effu- 
sion, and let not thy life be one turmoil of business. 

61a. Let them slay thee, carve up thy limbs, curse thee 
by all their gods, — what imports all this to the mind, 
while it can retain its purity, sanity, temperance, and 
justice ? It is but as if a man stood by a sweet and limpid 
spring and reviled it ; but all the while the fresh water 
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keeps welling up. Let him cast clay and dung in it, and 
within a little space it has dissolved the impurities, 
washed them away, and not a stain is left. 

How then shalt thou have no mere well but a perennial 
fount within thy breast ? -^If thou but hourly train thy 
nature to freedom, forgetting not kindliness, simplicity, 
and modesty. 

52. The man who knows not what the universe is 
knows not where he lives. He who know'S not what the 
purpose of the universe is knows neither who ho is nor 
what the universe is. And he who fails in one of these 
points has no answer to the question, ‘ For what end 
was I created ? ’ Wliat thinkest thou, then, of him who 
shuns the blame, or courts the praise, of this clamorous 
multitude that knows neither where nor what it is ? 

53. Dost desire the praise of a man who curses him- 
Bclf thrice in the hour ? Dost wish to please a man who 
cannot please himself ? Does that man please himself 
who repents of well nigh every action of his own ? 

54. No longer deem it enough to breathe in unison 
with the surrounding air, but begin at last to think in 
unison with the all-surrounding Thought. For the 
intellectual principle is everywhere diffused and per- 
meates all things, for the man who caA but breathe it in, 
no whit less than the aerial for him who can respire it. 

55. Generically, evil works no harm to the universe ; 
particularly, one man’s evil harms not another. Its 
power of harm is limited to him who has been assigned 
the power to rid himself of it the moment he wishes. 

56. To my will the wiU of my neighbour is a thing as 
indifferent as his breath or his flesh. For let it be as 
true as you wish that we exist each for the sake of other, 
still every man’s mind has an independent jurisdiction 
of its own ; the reason being that otherwise my neigh- 
bour’s evil would have been my evil as well, a result 
which God would not have, lest my unhappiness should 
depend on another than myself. 

57. The sun seems to pour itself down on us, and in 
truth its diffusion is ubiquitous. Still there is no effu- 
sion ; for this solar diffusion is merely a form of ex ten- 
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sion. And accordingly its rays have received the name 
dKTlu €9 from the verb ‘ to extend — eKrdvecrBau 

What a ‘ ray ’ really is may be seen by a simple ex- 
periment. Take a darkened room and watch the sun- 
light stream in through some narrow aperture. It 
moves in a right line, and directly it meets with a solid 
object, interposing between it and the air on the other 
side, it impinges, as it W'ere, and there the beams halt, 
neither stumbling nor falling. 

Analogous to this ought to be the down-pouring and 
diffusion of the intellect ; never effusion, but always 
extension ; no violent and impetuous collision with the 
impediments it meets, no falling down, but rather a halt, 
and an illumination of the receiving object. For if this 
body refuse to transmit the light, it voluntarily deprives 
itself of the halo that would else play round it. 

58. The man who fears death fears either nullity of 
sensation or change of sensation. But if sensation dis- 
appears, so will sensation of evil : and if we acquire a 
new form of sensation, we shall simply be living beings 
of a different type, and no cessation of life will intervene. 

59. Men exist for mutual service. Then either cor- 
rect thy neighbour or bear with his errors. 

60. The tlight of the mind is different from the flight 
of an arrow ; yet the mind, whether exercising its pre- 
rogative of caution or engaged in inquiry, none the less 
speeds straight onward to the goal before it. 

61. Enter into every man’s ruling faculty, and allow 
every man to enter into thine. 


IX 


1. Injustice is impiety. For if we consider that uni- 
versal Nature has created all rational beings for mutual 
service, — that is, to do good to their fellow-creatures in 
proportion to their deserts, and under no circumstances 
to do them harm, — it is obvious that a man who trans- 
gresses Nature’s will is guilty of sacrilege against the 
eldest of the gods. And the same sin against the same 
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divinity is committed by the liar. For the nature of 
tho universe is the nature of the existent, and all things 
existent are intimately related to each other. Now 
Truth is only a synonym for Nature as the first cause of 
all that is true. Hence dcUberate falsehood is impiety, 
inasmuch as deception involves m justice : and involun- 
tary falsehood is impiety, in that it is in discord with the 
nature of the Whole, and a revolt against order as ex- 
pressed in the power that orders the world. For a man 
raises the standard of revolt when he betakes himself, of 
himself, to the antipodes of truth ; for he has so neglected 
the powers with which Nature had endowed him that 
now he cannot distinguish tho false from the true. 

Again, another form of impiety is to pursue pleasure 
as good and flee pain as evil. For it is inevitable that 
a man so acting will often murmur at the universal 
Nature as unfair in her dispensations to the just and 
the unjust, on the ground that nothing is more common 
than for the unjust to be surrounded with pleasures and 
richly endowed with means to secure them, while the 
just have pain and its causes for their only inheritance. 
Moreover, the man who fears pain must at times fear 
something that will come into being in the universe ; 
and this is, tx hy'pothesi, a form of impiety. As for the 
man who pursues pleasure, he will not stop short of 
injustice in his pursuit ; and injustice is flagrant impiety. 

The truth is that to whatever the Nature of the 
universe is indifferent, — and she would not have created 
both pleasure and pain had she any preference for 
either, — to these things, I say, we who desire to follow 
in Nature’s footsteps must show hke indifference and 
submit our opinions to hers. It is plain, then, that 
whoever fails to regard pleasure and pain, life and death, 
fame and infamy, with the impartiality displayed by 
Nature in her use of them is guilty of impiety. And 
when I say that Nature makes impartial use of all these, 
I mean that they form a necessary sequel to the pro- 
ducts and by-products of that Nature, in virtue of a 
certain primeval activity of Providence, when she set 
out, from a definite starting-point, on this work of 
G 
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setting all things in order, having conceived within 
herself certain principles of all that was to be, and deter- 
mined certain powers generative of existence, transmu- 
tation, and all such succession. 

2. It had been the part of a better and wiser man to 

have made thy exit before tasting any form of false- 
hood or hypocrisy, of luxury or of arrogance. However, 
the next best voyage, as the saying goes, is to yield up 
thy breath now that thou hast sated thyself with these. 
Or hast thou resolved to take up thy abode with evil ? 
And has experience no power as yet to persuade thee to 
flee from this plague -stricken clime ? For vitiation of 
the mind is a scourge far more deadly than any cor- 
ruption i‘ t in this surrounding atmosphere. The 

one is 1 • ■ ■ ji ! . s i only to the animate qua animate, the 
other to man qua man. 

3. Despise not death, but cheerfully acquiesce in it as 

one of many acts ordained by the will of Nature. For 
as adolescence is followed by old age, the period of 
growth by the period of maturity, teeth by beard, 
beard by grey hairs, i<«n by pregnancy, preg- 

nancy by birth, and so uii u nii all the rest of our physical 
activities, each in the proper season of life, so is it with 
dissolution also. 

It is the duty then of a thinking man to be neither 
superficial, nor impatient, nor yet contemptuous in his 
attitude towards death, but to await it as one of the 
operations of Nature which he will have to uii(l(‘ri:(). 
And as now thou awaitest the time when thy child shall 
leave its mother’s womb, so await the hour when thy 
soul shall cast off its earthly covering. 

But if this suffices not, and thou must needs have a 
less philosophic canon to touch thy heart, nothing wiU 
tend more to reconcile thee with death than to consider 
the objects thou wilt leave behind, and the morals of 
those with whom thy soul wall no longer be involved. 
For though to take offence at these is no part of thy 
duty, — which is rather to care for them and to deal 
gently with their errors, — yet it behoves thee to re- 
member that thy departure will not be made from the 
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iDidst of men who share thy principles. One cause 
alone, if even that, might perchance have plucked thee 
back and detained thee in life : it that life might have 
been spent in the company of those who owned allegiance 
to the same faith. Rut now that thou seest what utter 
weariness springs from this discord of man with man, let 
thy prayer be : ‘ Hasten thy coming, Death, lest I too 
forget myself ! ’ 

4. The sinner sins against himself ; the unjust man is 
the victim of his own injustice, in that he makes himself 
evil. 

5. Injustice lies as often in omission as commission. 

6. It is enough if thy opinion in the present be based 
on understanding, thy action in the present directed to 
the common good, and thy disposition in the present 
one of contentment with all that befalls thee from the 
cause without thee. 

7. Wipe away all imagination ; cry halt to impulse ; 
extinguish desire ; and confirm the mind in its own 
power. 

8. All irrational life shares in the division of one soul 
and all rational life has been allotted its portion in one 
intellectual soul, exactly as all things earthly are formed 
of one earth, and all of us who have sight and breath see 
and breathe by the same light and the same air. 

9. All things that participate in a common element 
hasten to rejoin their kin. Earth turns to earth, water 
flows to water, and air to air, so that main force is needed 
to hold them apart. Fire on the one hand mounts up- 
wards attracted by the elemental flame ; on the other, 
80 eager is it to blaze in alliance with earthly fire that all 
matter, if it be but a little dry, is liable to ignition, the 
reason being that the antipathetic plays only a minor 
part in its comijosition. — On the same principle, all that 
shares in the universal intelligence of Nature is equally 
ardent to join its kindred, or even more so. For in pro- 
portion to its superiority over the rest is its readiness to 
mingle with whatever comes of a common stock and 
to be fused with it. Accordingly, in the case of irrational 
animals its first manifestations were bees swarming, 

g2 
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cattle grazing in herds, birds feeding thoij’ young, and 
even a species of love-making. For even this grade of 
life is possessed of a soul, and consequently ili(‘ j;i cirariou » 
instinct was more strongly felt than with the still lower 
types of plants, stones, and trees. 

In the case of rational life, these manifestations took 
the form of the state, friendship, deliberative assemblies, 
and, in war, treaties and truces. With still higher 
beings a sort of unity in disjunction arose ; for instance, 
that which prevails among the stars. Whence we see 
that the ascent towards the liigher can create sympathy 
(5ven in objects separate in space. — And now look at the 
present ! It is the intellectual part of creation alone that 
has forgotten its mutual love and unity. Here only wo 
see no waters speeding to rejoin the parent stream. 
And yet, let man flee as fast as he will, he is none the less 
overtaken, and Nature is too strong for him. Observa- 
i-ion will show the truth of what 1 say : for the seeker 
will sooner find earth untouched by earth than a single 
man absolutely divorced from his follows. 

10. Man, God, and the universe all bear fruit ; each 
in its own season. (That usage has limited the term to 
the vine and so forth, is nothing to the purpose.) But 
Reason bears fruit both for all and for herself, and her 
products are similar in character to the mother that 
gave them birth. 

11. If thou canst, show the sinner the error of Iiis 
M^ays. If thou canst not, remember that for these 
occasions the virtue of kindliness was given thee, and 
that heaven itself shows mercy to evil-doers. Nay, so 
great is its indulgence that at times it aids them to 
secure their ends, — health, wealth, and fame. And 
this is within fchy power as well. Or, come, say who 
can prevent the« ! 

12. Endure pain, not as one who craves pity or ad- 
miration, but let thy sole wish be to act, in motion or at 
rest, as thy nature as a civic being demands. 

13. To-day I went out from the midst of trouble ; or, 
rather, I cast out all trouble. For it wa^s not without, 
but within, amongst my opinions. 
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14. All is the same : in experience, familiar ; in time, 
ephemeral ; in matter, sordid ; and all in our days is as 
in the days of those we buried. 

15. Things, as such, stand without the door, them- 
selves by themselves, knowing nothing and speaking 
nothing concerning themselves. What then is it that 
speaks for them ? Reason. 

16. Nob in passivity but acti\dty lies the good of the 
rational and civic being, precisely as virtue and vice 
to the same lie in action not in passion. 

17. The stone we throw up linds no more evil in its 
descent than good in its ascent. 

18. Enter into their minds and see what are the judges 
thou fearest and how sapient are their verdicts on them- 
selves I 

19. All things are in the act of change ; thou thyself 
in ceaseless transformation and partial decay, and the 
whole imiverse with thee. 

20. Leave another’s sin where it arose. 

21. The end of an activity, the cessation and, so to 
say, death of impulse and opinion, — here is no evil. 
Turn now to the periods of thy life ; infancy, boyhood, 
youth, old age. Every single change in these is a form 
of death. Was it terrible ? — Take next thy life under 
thy grandfather, thy mother, and thy father in turn, and 
when thou hast found all the other differences, changes, 
and cessations ask ‘ Were they terrible ? ’ — No more 
terrible than the cessation, termination, and change of 
life in its completeness ! 

22. Make haste and look into thine own mind, the 
mind of the universe, and the mind of thy neighbour. 
Thine own, that thou mayest make it just ; that of the 
universe, that thou mayest remember whereof thou art 
part ; that of thy neighbour, that thou mayest learn 
whether his sin was the sin of ignorance or knowledge, 
and reflect withal that it is kindred to thine own. 

23. As thy role is that of a part serving to complete 
a social S 3 rstem, so let thy every act serve to complete 
the life of a social being. Any act, then, which has no 
reference, either near or remote, to this end, tears thy life 
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asunder, renders its unity impossible, and plays the part 
of a rebel, just as much as the citizen in a state who severs 
himself, as far as he is concerned, from the general 
harmony. 

24. Childish quarrels, childish delights, little souls 
laden with corpses, — all that the Death-masque may 
strike our eyes more clearly ! 

25. In every object, first take the formal with its 
quality, abstract it from the material, and contemplate 
it ; then determine the maximum time for which a thing 
so qualified can exist. 

26. Ten thousand troubles have fallen to thy share, 
all because thou wouldst not rest content with reason 
doing the work it was formed to do. But let this be 
the end ! 

27. When others blame and hate thee, when so-and-so 
lets fall such-and-such a censure, turn to those souls of 
theirs, enter, and see what manner of men their owners 
are. So will the folly be plain of all anxiety for their 
opinion of thee, be it what it may. But cherish no ill- 
will ; Nature made them to be friends of thine ; and 
Heaven itself deigns to lend them every aid — through 
dreams and prophecies, for instance — that they may at- 
tain their ends ; those ends, be it said, on which they 
have themselves set their hearts. 

28. The cycles of the universe are ever the same, 
above and below, from age to age. Moreover, the 
universal intelligence must either set itself in motion to 
produce each single effect, — in which case content thyself 
with the result, — or it has moved once for all, and all 
else is but the sequel to that motion, each thing con- 
taining in itself the origin of that which succeeds it, so 
that this indivisible chain may be regarded as atomic in 
a new sense of the word. In any case, however, if there 
be a God all is well ; if chance governs all, see that it 
govern not thee. 

28 A. In a little while earth will bo covering us all. 
Then earth herself will change and new things arise 
therefrom, only themselves to change for infinity, and 
their successors to another infinity. Ponder this ; for 
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if a man reflect on the changes and transformations that 
follow each other like wave on wave, and with equal 
rapidity, he will have nothing but contempt for all 
things mortal. 

29. Universal substance is a torrent sweeping all 
things in its course. And what poor creatures are these 
dwarfs of men, busied with their weighty matters of 
state and ul^ the philosopher to their own satisfac- 
tion ! ('lifldFeii 'll need of their nurse ! — Sirrah, what 
wilt thou ? Do the work that Nature now demands 
of thee ! Set about thy task as best thou canst, and look 
not round to see if thy neighbour observe thee ! Hope 
not for Plato’s Eutopia, but rest content with the smallest 
progress made, remembering that this consummation is 
no small thing. For who can change men’s opinions ? 
And yet, if their opinions remain unchanged, what have 
we save slaves groaning in their bondage and simulating 
willing obedience ? Go now, and prate to me of Philip 
and Alexander and Demetrius I I will follow them if it 
appear they had a clear vision of what universal Nature 
willed, and trained themselves to execute that will. 
But if they were mere stage-heroes, I am under no 
sentence to ape them. The work of philosophy is 
simple and modest. Strive not to seduce me to in- 
solence and arrogance ! 

30. Look down from a higher sphere on the countless 
herds of men, their myriad rituals, their chequered 
voyagings in calm and in storm, and all the vicissitudes 
of mortals from birth to manhood, and from manhood 
to the grave. Survey, moreover, the life that was lived 
by the men of old time, that will be lived when thou 
art gone, and is lived now among the savages. Reflect 
how many there are that know not so much as thy 
name, how many that know it will anon have forgotten 
it, and how many of thy panegyrists will soon change 
their blessings into cursings ! Then know that neither 
after-fame nor present glory, — nay, nothing that is, — 
is worth a moment’s thought ! 

31. Calmness wherewith to meet all that comes from 
the cause without thee ; justice in every act proceeding 
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from the cause within thee : — that is, impulse and action 
finding their end in doing the work of the community, 
as being a law of thy nature. 

32. Thou canst remove many a superfluous trouble 
that lies wholly within the jurisdiction of thy opinion, 
and straightway make for thyself ample room to com- 
prehend the whole universe in thy thoughts, to con- 
template the eternity of the ages, and to reflect on the 
speed wherewith every single object changes, how short 
is the space from birth to dissolution, how vast the un- 
broken tract of time before our birth, and how equally 
infinite the period that will follow our death. 

33. All things thine eyes can see will quickly perish, 
while they who have witnessed their end will anon 
share their fate, and he who dies full of years be made 
equal with him who was taken before his time. 

34. Look at their minds ! See the objects of their 
pursuit, the motives that excite their love and honour ! 
Imagine thou seest these pitiful souls of theirs in their 
nakedness. And yet they think their blame does harm 
and their laudations good ! The presumption of it all ! 

‘ 35. Loss is nothing else than change. But change is 
a favourite process of that universal Nature in virtue of 
which all things are now done as they have been done 
from time eternal, and will be done for the endless ages 
to come. What then sayest thou ? That all things have 
for all time been done ill, and for all time will be done 
ill ? That in all the hosts of heaven not one god could 
be found with power to correct these errors, but the 
universe is condemned to be enchained in unintermittent 
evil ? 

36. What sheer rottenness is the material basis of us 
all, — water, dust, a few bones, and filth ! Again, our 
marbles are bub callosities of earth ; our silver and gold 
sediments of the same ; our clothing pieces of wool ; oxir 
purple a shell-fish’s blood ! And so with all things, even 
this scanty breath of oms which is ever changing from 
this to that ! 

37. Enough of this wretched life with its grumbling 
and its apish trickery ! Why art thou troubled ? What 
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is there new in all this ? What is it that drives thee 
distraught ? — The formal ? — Look at it. — The material? 
— Look at that. But beyond the material and the 
formal there is nothing. Rather, at this eleventh hour 
become a simpler and a belter man in thy relations with 
heaven ! 

37 A. It is all one, to have learned the same lesson in 
a hundred years or in three. 

38. If he has sinned, the evil lies with himself. But, 
perchance, he sinned not ! 

39. Either all things flow from one intellectual fount 
and meet, so to say, in one body, — in which case the 
part has no right to murmur at that which is done for 
the good of the whole, — or the atomic theory holds good 
and there is nothing save chaos and dispersion. Why 
then all this trouble ? Rebuke thy reason : ‘ Thou art 
dead and decadent, thou hast made thyself a wild beast 
and a hypocrite, an ox that must move and graze with 
the rest of his herd ! ’ 

40. Either the gods have power or no. If they have 
not, why pray to them ? If they have, why not pray 
for them to give thee strength to fear not the things thou 
fearest, to desire not the things thou desirest, and to 
grieve not at anything, rather than implore them to 
give or withhold the occasions of these feelings ? For 
be sure, if they are able bo aid man at all, they are able 
to aid him even in this. But, belike, thou wilt say ; 
‘ All this the gods have put in my own power.* So be it. 
Then w^ould it not be better to use what is in thy power 
as a free man should, instead of hankering after what is 
without thy power, like a slave or the meanest of man- 
kind ? And what authority hast thou for thinking hea- 
ven cannot aid us to secure even that which is within our 
power ? Begin so to pray and it will soon be plain. One 
man prays : ‘ How shall I lie with that woman ? * Pray 
thou : ‘ How shall I have no desire to lie with her ? ’ 
Another : ‘ How shall I be rid of that man ? * Thou : 
‘ How shall I have no wish to be rid of him ? * A third : 
‘ How shall I avoid the loss of my child ? * Thou : ‘How 
shall I have no fear to lose him ? * — In sum, reverse thy 
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petitions to heaven, as I have said, and contemplate 
the result. 

41. ‘ When I was ill,’ says Epicurus, ‘ my conversa- 
tion was not devoted to my bodily ailments, nor did I 
inflict them on my visitors. I simply carried on our old 
discussions on science, dwelling chiefly on this very 
point : how the mind, which is immune from none of the 
movements of the flesh, can still maintain its own calm 
and guard its proper good. As to the doctors,’ he goes 
on, ‘ I gave them no opportunity for airing their pro- 
fessional dignity, as if, forsooth, they were doing some- 
thing of importance ; my life merely went on its course 
well and happily.’ 

Do thou then emulate Epicurus in sickness, if sickness 
be thy lot, and in every other trouble. For it is a 
principle common to every school of thought that no 
accident, be it what it may, should be allowed to dis- 
tract the sufferer from his philosophy, or drive him to 
chatter nonsense with the uneducated and unscientific ; 
but rather that he should remain intent solely on his 
action at the time, and the means whereby ho is per- 
forming that action. 

42. \^en a man’s shamelessness grates on thee, let 
thy first question be : ‘ Can the universe exist without 
a certain proportion of the shameless in its inhabitants ? ’ 
Clearly not. — Then why cry for the impossible ? The 
offender is only one of a number whose existence in the 
world is a matter of necessity. — Keep the same consi- 
derations in readiness for application to unscrupulous - 
ness and treachery ; in a word, to every type of sin. 
For with the recollection that this class of men is in- 
evitable will come a kindlier feeling for every member of 
the class. It is useful, also, to consider without delay 
what virtue Nature has assigned man as a counterblast to 
this particular vice. For she has given us, so to speak, 
antidotes, — against the unmerciful, meekness ; against 
others, another corrective quality. 

Again, in each case, it rests with thee to show the 
wanderer his error. For every sinner is a wanderer, inas- 
much as he has strayed from the goal set before him. 
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Nay, wliab harm has he done thee ? Thou wilt find that 
not one of those who rouse thy anger has committed any 
offence that could change thy mind for the worse. But 
it is in the mind alone that evil and injury have exist- 
ence for thee. And why, forsooth, regard it as some 
strange and evil thing that the fool should act according 
to his folly ? Look to it, lest it be rather a matter of self- 
reproach that thou couldst not foresee this man would 
fall into this sin ! For reason endowed thee with the 
means of concluding that his error must needs take the 
course it did ; but thou, oblivious to her warnings, art 
lost in amazement he should err at all ! But, before all, 
when thou brandest thy fellow-man as traitor or in- 
grate, turn to thyself. For plainly the fault is thine, 
whether thou wert credulous enough to believe that a 
man, with such a character, would keep faith, or whether 
in bestoAving thy favour thou didst not bestow it once 
for all, deeming the action itself reward enough. For 
what more wilt thou, when once thou hast done a good 
deed to a fellow-creature ? Is it not enough for thee to 
have acted in obedience to thy nature, but thou must 
look for payment ? Much as if the eye were to demand 
its price for seeing and the foot for walking ! For pre- 
cisely as these members exist for a special purpose, and 
when they have accomplished this purpose come by 
their own, so man was created to do good, and when he 
confers a benefit, or performs any action that furthers 
the common welfare, he simply does the work Nature 
framed him to do, and in that receives the reward due 
to him. 


X 

1. 0 my soul, my soul ! wilt thou never attain to 
goodness and simplicity, oneness and nakedness, and 
shine through the bars of thy bodily prison ? Wilt thou 
never taste the sweets of a character loving and affec- 
tionate ? never know satiety and self-sufficiency, with 
every craving gone and not one lingering desire for 
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aught, quick or dead, that serves the lusts of the flesh ; 
seeking no temporal respite for their longer enjoyment, 
no pleasant planes, no favoured clime, and no congenial 
society ; but content with thy present state, delighted 
with all about thee, and persuaded that thou boldest all 
things needful in fee from heaven, that all is well with 
thee, and all will be well that God wishes, together with 
every gift He purposes to bestow for the conservation of 
that perfect Being, good, just, and beautiful, which gives 
life and continuance to all things, comprehends them all, 
and receives them all to itself on their dissolution that it 
may create others like to them ? Say, will thy nature 
be ever such that thou canst live in communion with 
God and man, and thou have no word of complaint for 
them and they no hint of condemnation for thee ? 

2. Observe the demands of thy nature in so far as thou 
art a being governed merely by the natural principle of 
growth. Next accept those demands, and satisfy them 
if they involve no injury to thy nature as an animate 
being. Then observe, in their turn, the demands of this 
animate nature, and admit them all, if it may be done 
without detriment to thy nature as an animate and 
rational being. But every rational being is, ipso facto, 
a civic being. So use these canons and let all else take 
care of itself. 

3- All that happens happens in one of two modes : 
either as Nature has fitted thee to bear it, or as Nature 
has nob fitted thee to bear it. If the first be the case, 
trouble not thyself but bear it with Nature’s aid ; if the 
second, I say again : Trouble not thyself, for pain cannot 
survive its victim’s death. But forget not that thy 
nature enables thee to bear everything over which the 
faculty of opinion has authority to make it tolerable 
and sufferable, by pronouncing it a matter of interest 
or duty to take up the burden. 

4 . If thv neighbour go astray, instruct him in kindli- 
ness and snow him his error. If the task prove beyond 
thee blame thyself, — or rather blame not at all. 

6. Whatever may happen thee was prepared for thee 
from all eternity, and the complex series of causes from 
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time everlasting intertwined the threads of thy destiny 
with the incidence of this chance. 

6. Whether the universe is an aggregation of atoms, or 
a natural organism, let my first principle be that 1 am 
part of a whole governed by Nature ; my second, that 
a certain intimate connexion prevails between myself and 
my kindred parts. If I bear this in mind I shall experi- 
ence, in my capacity as part, no dissatisfaction with aught 
allotted me from the whole; for nothing can be beneficial 
to the whole and detrimental to the part. And the whole 
contains nothing save what is beneficial to itself, — a pro- 
perty common to all natures, and combined in universal 
Nature with immunity from all external compulsion to 
create anything deleterious to itself. Accordingly, by 
never forgetting my position as part of such a whole, 
1 shall have nothing but contentment for every con- 
tingency that befalls me. But inasmuch as I am united 
by ties of intimacy with my kindred parts it follows that 
no action of mine must be directed against the com- 
munity. On the contrary, I shall always bear in view 
the interests of m3'' kith and kin, devoting every impulse 
of myself to the common welfare and checking all that 
ina37^ tend to the reverse. But with action so regulated 
the course of life must needs run smooth ; in much the 
same way as we conceive every member of the state 
a happy man, when ho goes on his way doing good to 
his fellow-citizens and welcoming every dispensation of 
the commonwealth. 

7 . Every part of the whole, — in other words, all 
things naturally comprehended in the universe, — is 
doomed to perish, if we take the word as a synonym for 
change. Now, if this is at once a necessity and an evil, 
the whole administration of the universe must be bad, 
with all the parts moving towards change and liable to 
every form of destruction. What then are we to say ? 
That Nature deliberately planned how she could inflict 
most injury on these parts of herself, by making them 
not only subject to evil but powerless to escape it ? Or 
that all this happens without her knowledge ? Both 
theories are equally incredible. But if we drop the idea 
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of Nature as an active agent altogether, and explain 
matters by saying that all these things are ‘natural', 
it is sheer absurdity to maintain that it is ‘ natural ' for 
the parts of the whole to change, and, the next moment, 
to be lost in wonder or vexation at some change, as 
though it were a violation of Nature ; — especially when 
every dissolution is merely a resolution into the elements 
of which the dissolved is composed ! For there must be 
either a dispersal of the elements of which I am com- 
pound, or a change in which the solid turns to earth and 
the spiritual to air, both being taken back into the 
generative principle of the universe ; whether that 
universe periodically perishes by fire or renews its youth 
by an unending process of change. 

But by the terms ‘ solid * and ‘ spiritual ’ beware of 
understanding a solidity and a spirituality belonging to 
us from the hour of birth. For all we have is an accre- 
tion dating from yesterday or yesterday’s yesterday, 
and due to the nutriment we have taken or the air we 
have breathed. This accretion, then, is what changes, 
not what our mothers bare. Assume, if you will, that 
what we received at birth implicates us to a great ex- 
tent with that part of us which possesses this peculiar 
power of change, still, I conceive, the truth of the 
argument is not affected. 

8. When once thou hast assumed the name of a man 
good, modest, and truthful; wise, harmonious, and lofty 
in mind; take heed thou change not thy style, and 
shouldst thou ever forfeit these titles, hie "thee back to 
them. And remember that ‘ wisdom of mind * implies 
the discriminating consideration of individual cases, 
with the absence of the desultory in thought ; ‘ har- 
mony of mind,’ the voluntary acceptance of all dispen- 
sations of universal nature ; and ‘ loftiness of mind the 
elevation of the thinking part of man above the smooth 
and pleasant, or harsh and painful, movements of the 
flesh, above all thoughts of fame, all fear of death, and 
all their congeners. Then confirm thyself in thy right 
to these titles, without craving to hear them from the 
lips of others, and thou wilt become a new man and 
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enter on a new life. For to remain the man thou hast 
hitherto been, and to cling mangled and defiled to the 
life thou hast hitherto led, is the part of a fool and a 
coward, of a thing on the level of those half-devoured 
wild-beast fighters of the arena, who, though one mass 
of wounds and gore, still clamour to be kept till the 
morrow’s show, to be flung once more, in all their 
wretchedness, to the same teeth and claws. Then enter 
into possession of these few names, and, if thou avail to 
abide by them, abide as one who has made his crossing 
to the Isles of the Blest ; but if it break on thee that 
thou art falling away and slackening hold, depart im- 
daunted into some nook, there to tighten thy grasp ; or 
even betake thyself out of life once for all, not in anger 
but in simplicity, freedom, and modesty, having done at 
least one good act in life, — to have quit it thus ! 

One great aid, be it said, towards remembering these 
names of thine, lies in mindfulness of heaven and in the 
reflection that God desires not flattery, but only that 
all men should be made like to Himself, and that as the 
fig-tree does the work of the fig-tree, the dog the work 
of the dog, and the bee the work of the bee, so should 
man do the work of man. 

9. Hatred and warfare, timidity, torpor, and slavery, 
will day by day blot out all those sacred principles which 
receive from thee a curt, unscientific consideration, and 
are summarily dismissed ; whereas thy duty is so to 
contemplate every object, and perform every action, as 
to simultaneously perfect the power of dealing with 
circumstances, and exercise the faculty of reflection, pre- 
serving withal that confidence which arises from an 
accurate knowledge of each subject unobserved yet 
unconcealed. 

When wilt thou enjoy the pleasures that spring from 
simplicity, dignity, and acquaintance with the nature 
of everything, — what is its substance and place in the 
universe, what the natural period of its existence, and 
what the elements of which it is compound, who are its 
possible owners and who the arbiters of its bestowal and 
withdrawal ? 
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10. A spider is vastly proud of itself when it has 
caught a fly, one type of man when he has trapped a 
hare, another when he has caught a tiny fish in a net, 
a third when he has speared a boar, a fourth when he 
has hunted down a bear, and a fifth when he has routed 
the Sarmatians. For, if we examine their principles of 
action, the one is just as much a robber as the others. 

11. Strive to acquire a systematic method of con- 
templating the changes of all things each into other, 
and pay continuous and unflagging attention to this 
branch of Philosophy ; for none is more calculated to 
produce greatness of soul. The man who has attained 
this goal puts olf the body, and, in the sure knowledge 
that the time is all but here when he shall set out on his 
journey from this world leaving all things behind him, 
he consecrates himself wholly to justice in every action 
of his own, and, in every other contingency, resigns him- 
self to the will of universal Nature, never wasting a 
thought on what another shall say, think, or do, with 
respect to himself, but content with these two things : — 
if his own deeds in the present be just, and his attitude 
towards his lot in the present one of love and thankful- 
ness. As for all the boiling and moiling of life, he 
simply puts it aside ; for his only wish is to go straight 
on his path, walking by the law and thereby following 
in the footsteps of God. 

12. What profits timidity and suspicion when it is 
within thy power to consider where thy duty lies ? If 
this be clear to thee, go on thy way in kindliness but 
turn not back. If thou art in the dark, suspend judge- 
ment and call in the best advisers thou cansb. If 
obstacles arise to prevent even this, then advance as far 
as thy resources allow thee, thoughtfully and holding 
fast to whatever seems just. For it is best to attain 
this since thereby thy success or failure must be judged. 

12 A. The man who follows reason in all things is at 
once leisurely and active, cheerful and composed. 

13. The moment sleep leaves thy eyes, ask : ‘ What 
w ill it signify to thee whether another praise the just and 
beautiful, or no ? * Nothing. For surely thou hast not 
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forgotten the nature of these arrogant dispensers of 
praise and blame, — what manner of creatures they are 
at bed and board, the character of their actions, the 
objects of their avoidance and pursuit, and all the lar- 
cenies and robberies they perpetrate, not with hand 
and foot, but Avith the most precious part of themselves ; 
that part which brings forth, when a man so wishes, 
ta.ith and modesty, truth and justice, and the happi- 
ness of a good genius ! 

14 For Nature who bestows all things and takes 
them again, a man of true culture and modesty has but 
one word : ‘ Give what thou wilt and take what thou 
wilt.’ And this he says in no thrasonical spirit, but 
purely in obedience and cheerful acquiescence in her 
wishes. 

15. Brief is the span of life that remains to thee. Then 
live in thy palace as thou wouldst on a mountain. For 
It matters naught whether our lot be cast here or there, 
so long as a man, wherever he may be, remembers that 
the universe he lives in is a body politic. 

15 a. Let men search till they find a true man living 
in harmony with Nature. Tlien, if they cannot endure 
him, let them slay him. For he will choose death rather 
than change his life. 

16. Cease thy disquisitions on the ideally good man, 
and become good ! 

17. Let thy thoughts ever run on universal time and 
universal substance, and remember that all individual 
things arc in substance as a fig -seed, in time as the 
turning of an auger ! 

18. Contemplate each object and reflect that it is 
even now in process of dissolution ; nay, putrefaction 
and dispersal, or whatever is the precise mode by which, 
80 to say, its nature is to die ! 

19. Think what revolting creatures men are in eating, 

sleeping, sexual intercourse, and all the other operations 
of nature. Then look at them in their pomp and arro- 
I ;i \ ■ inger, and lordly in rebuke! Aid yet, but 

js I ; ; .c -i : '■ i* what a multitude of masters called them 
slaves 1 and for what vile ends that slavery was m- 

H 
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curred ! And once more a little while, and where will 
they be ? 

20. Wliatever the universal nature assigns to any 
man at any time is for the good of that man at that time. 

21. ‘ Earth loves the shower, love rules the solemn 

air,’ — and the universe yearns as a lover to produce 
whatever is to be. Therefore I say to the universe : 
‘ Thy love is mine ’. And might wo not argue that this 
is the inner significance of the phrase ‘ It loves to 
happen ’ tovto yiv€O'0ai)‘i 

22. Either thy life is spent here and custom has ren- 
dered it sweet, or thou goest forth to satisfy thy wish. 
Or, again, thou diest and thy service is over. There is 
naught besides. Therefore be of good cheer. 

23. Let nothing bedim the conviction that in a man’s 
own breast lies the real country retreat, and that here is 
all the peace that can be found on mountain-tops, by 
the sea-shore, or where thou wilt. For so thou shalt 
surely find the truth of Plato’s words : ‘ Girt with city 
walls as a swain that milks his flocks in the hill-side fold.’ 

24. What is my reason to me ? What are the qualities 
with which I am now endowing it ? What the use to 
which I am turning it at this moment ? See that it be 
not void of wisdom, disjoined and divorced from the 
community, and so molten and mingled with this paltry 
flesh as to echo its every change ! 

25. He who floes from his rightful lord is a renegade ; 
and law is our lord ; therefore its transgressor is a rene- 
gade. But every man who is subject to pain or anger or 
fear is bound to desire the abrogation of some decision, 
past, present, or future, of that power which governs all 
things ; — in other words, of that law which metes out 
his due to every man. So that fear, pain, and anger 
brand their possessor as a renegade ! 

26. The seed is deposited in the womb ; the depositor 
departs, and a fresh cause takes it, operates on it, and 
moulds a child. What a marvellous result from such 
a material ! Then the child passes food down its throat ; 
a second cause comes into play, and this time the result 
is perception and motion ; in a word, life and strength 
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with all their concomitants, so many and so strange. 
Strive then to contemplate the processes that go on 
behind the veil, and their powers, even as we view the 
force that brings one thing down and carries another up 
— not with the eyes, but no whit less clearly. 

27. Let this thought be ever present to thy mind : 
that all that now takes place took place in time past in 
exactly the same fashion ; and doubt not the future will 
see the like. Nay more, conjure up to sight whole 
dramas with their staging to match ; — all thou hast 
learned from experience or the pages of history. Say, 
the entire courts of Hadrian and Antoninus, of Philip 
and Alexander or Croesus. The plays are all the same ; 
the cast only is changed ! 

28. Look on every man, who evinces pain or dissatis- 
faction at any event, as on a level with the pig that is led 
out to sacrifice kicking and squealing. And so too is 
it with the invalid who lies moaning on his couch, instead 
of reflecting in silence that our hands are bound, and that 
it is a pn .''‘i: I'ivi' bestowed on rational life alone to 
yield voluntarily to whatever befalls us, whereas to 
yield simply is the common doom. 

29. In every single act of thine pause and ask : ‘ Is 
it the loss of this that lends death his terrors ? ’ 

30. When thy neighbour’s errors offend thee, straight- 
way turn to thyself and consider what similar sin may 
be laid to thy charge, — classification, it may be, of 
wealth, pleasure, fame, and their like as goods. Attend 
to this and thy anger will soon be forgotten and give 
way to the reflection that the sinner acts under com- 
pulsion. And what is he to do ? — Then bear with him 
or, if thou canst, release him from his bondage ! 

31. Let the sight of Sat3u*ion call up the thought of 
Socraticus or Eutyches or Hymen ; the sight of Eu- 
phrates, the thought of Eutychion or Silvanus ; let 
Alciphron bring to mind Tropaeophorus ,* Severus, 
Xenophon, or Crito ; the contemplation of thyself, the 
image of some departed Caesar ; and analogously lot 
every man have his attendant ghost. Then let the 
question arise ; ‘ Where are they all now ? ’ Nowhere, 

H 2 
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or where you please. — So shall it be ever clear to thee 
that all things mortal are vapour and nothingness ; and 
most of all, if thou forget not that what has once changed 
can never exist again in all the endless ages to come. 
Why then strain and struggle ? Why not count it 
enough to pass the brief span allotted thee in decency 
and quiet ? Bethink thee what great materials, what a 
splendid theme for thought are the things wherefrom 
thou fieest ! For what are they all save exercises for a 
reason that has turned a searching scrutiny on life and 
penetrated into its nature ? Then endure till thou shalt 
have made even these thine own, as the healthy stomach 
turns every form of food to its own purposes, or a blazing 
fire converts whatever we cast therein into light and 
heat. 

32. Let it be in no man’s power to say that in thee 
there is no simplicity and no goodness, and yet speak the 
truth : but look to it that none but a liar shall be able 
to voice these opinions. Thou hast full power so to do. 
For who can hinder thee from attaining both goodness 
and simplicity ? Only resolve if thou attain them not 
to live no longer. For reason prohibits existence on 
such terms. 

33. What is the soundest deed or word possible with 
the materials at thy command ? Whatever it be, its 
performance or utterance rests wholly with thyself, so 
let us hear nothing of ‘ impediments in the way ’ ! 

33 A. Thy laments will cease only with the knowledge 
that the position occupied by luxury in the hedonist’s 
eyes is, for thee, filled by the power of turning the subject 
matter presented thee to a use consistent with the 
nature of man. For it is our duty to regard every ac tion 
that it is within our power to perform in accordance 
with our own nature as the keenest form of enjoyment. 
And this power is ubiquitous. It is true that a cylinder 
is not capable of unrestricted movement simply in virtue 
of its own faculty of motion, any more than is water, or 
fire, or any of those other objects which are governed 
either by the simple principle of growth or by life, minus 
reason. Theimp^ments and obstacles in their way are 
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too numerous. But mind and reason pass throu srh all op- 
position as their nature and wish impel them. Therefore 
bear in view the facility with which the rational principle 
traverses all things, as readily as fire flames upwards, 
or a stone descends to earth, or a cylinder rolls down 
an inclined plane ; and seek for nothing more. For all 
other forms of hindrance either affect this lifeless flesh 
of ours or are powerless to crush us, or work us any 
harm, save by means of our own opinion or by the 
voluntary surrender of Reason herself. For if the case 
were otherwise the sufferer himself would deteriorate. — 
Now with all other creations, whatever harm may befall 
any of them, the one affected degenerates in consequence. 
But with us, man is so far from degenerating thereby, 
that we might even say he rises to greater and more 
glorious heights simply by making a right use of the 
accidents that chance to him. And, in general, remem- 
ber that nothing can harm the man who is by nature 
a member of a state save what harms that state ; and 
nothing can harm the state if it harm not the law. But 
the law remains unscathed by all those so-called ‘ mis- 
haps Hence if the law is safe, state and citizen are safe 
as well. 

34. To a mind whetted by true philosophy, the briefest • 
and most hackneyed phrases serve as a reminder of the 
vanity of pain and fear. For instance, the Homeric 

As leaves that the wind strews on the ground so is the 
generation of man.’ 

And what are thy children but leaves in the forest of 
life ? What but leaves the multitude with its plausible 
clamour of approval, its open imprecations, and its 
smothered curses and revilings ? Leaves too are they 
who shall hereafter pass judgement on thee. For all 
these ‘ blossom in the springtide the wind lays them 
low, and the forest bears others in their stead. 

All things alike are ephemeral, but thou shunnest 
and piirsuest all things as eternal. Yet a little while 
end thine eyes shall be closed, and him who beareth 
forth thy bier another shall anon be mourning. 
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35. The function of the healthy eye is to behold the 
whole visible world, not to murmur : ‘ I would fain see 
the green alone ’ ; for this is naught but a token of disease. 
So too the function of the senses of hearing and smell, 
in their healthy state, is to hear and smell all things. 
The healthy stomach must not pick and choose, but 
accept all food, as a mill grinds everything it was de- 
signed to grind. 

Thus the healthy mind will cheerfully accept all 
vicissitudes of fortune, while that which repines : ‘ O 
let my children live,’ or, ‘ Let all men praise my doings 
is on a level with the eye that will see naught but 
green, or the teeth that refuse all bub the tenderest 
foods. 

36. There is no man so blest but that some who stand 
by his deathbed will hail the occasion with delight. 
Let him have been virtuous and wise ; — at the end there 
Will be found one to mutter : ‘ Are we then at last to be 
rid of this pedagogue ? True, he did no harm ; yet I 
always felt that in his heart he despised us.’ — Such is 
the lot of the truly good. With the rest of us, what an 
infinity of reasons swell the number of those who would 
fain see us gone ! Therefore, when thou comes t to die, 
depart with cheerfulness, pondering thus : ‘ The life 
that I leave behind is one in which those fellow-creatures 
for whom I have so often struggled, watched, and 
prayed are the first to wish me out of the way, hoping, 
’tis like, to be quit of a kill-jov.’ What then will it 
profit thee to cling to length of days ? 

But take heed thou depart not in anger, but as thou 
hast lived, in all friendship, good-will, and charity ; — 
not as one who is plucked away by violence ; but rather, 
as one whose body and soul a kindly death painlessly 
divorces, so do thou quit the things of this life. For 
Nature joined thee to these and made thee one with 
them, and now she unties the knot. — And I obey ! I go 
from friends, it is true, but without a struggle and with- 
out a qualm. For this act also was ordained by Nature. 

37. Let it be thy habit, so far as possible, when any 
man performs any act, to inquire within thyself : ‘ To 
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what end is he referring this ? * And begin with thyself, 
and be the first to appear at this tribunal. 

38. Remember what the power that pulls the strings 
of impulse is : it is that which is hidden within us, it is 
rhetoric, it is life, nay, wo might even say it is man 
himself. But in thy conception of man never include 
this outer vessel with the tools attached to it. For tools 
they are, no less than the carpenter’s axe ; the one 
difference being that they grow to the body. For, in 
themselves, our members, when disjunct from the cause 
that sets them in motion and puts them to rest, have 
no more value than the weaving- woman’s shuttle, the 
writer’s pen, or the driver’s whip without their owners. 


XI 

1. The properties of the rational soul are these : it 
sees itself, forms itself, renders itself what it will, and 
enjoys itself the fruit it bears itself, Avhereas plantdife 
and animal- life bear fruit or its counterpart only for 
others to reap the benefit. It attains its own goal, let 
the boundaries of life be fixed where you will. With it 
the case is the reverse of a dance or a play, in which the 
whole action is left fragmentary and incomplete when 
anything occurs to cut it short. Rather, in ever}^^ part 
of the whole, no matter where the end may overtake it, 
it completes the work before it so thoroughly that nothing 
more is needed and it can say : ‘ All that is mine I have.* 

Again, it traverses the whole universe and the sur- 
rounding void, views its form, stretches out into infinite 
time, comprehends and considers the periodical death 
and re-birth of all things, and discerns that the men who 
come after us shall see no new thing, and that they who 
lived before us saw nothing more than we, but that, so to 
say, every man who reaches two score years, and has 
been gifted with average intelligence, has contemplated 
all things past and all things future in virtue of the law 
of uniformity. 
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Another property of our rational soul is love for its 
neighbours, truth and modesty, and the habit of holding 
nothing in higher honour than itself ; this last charac- 
teristic being peculiar to law as well, whence we may 
conclude that in essence right reason and justice are the 
same. 

2. The way to acquire contempt for the charms of 
song, for dancing, or athletics, is to take the voice 
singing in tune, resolve it into its component sounds, 
and ask thyself of each : ‘ Is this too much for thee.* 
Assent would put thee to shame ! Then treat the dance 
in like manner, subdividing it into its several motions 
and attitudes ; and so too with athletic exhibitions. In 
short, with the sole exception of virtue and her works, 
remember always to consider every object through its 
parts, and by this analytic process learn to despise them 
all. Nay more, transfer the habit to life itself in its 
totality. 

3. How blest is the soul that is ready, if needs be, to 
rpu't the body at this very moment, equally prepared 
for extinction, dispersal, or continuance ! But let this 
readiness be the result of its own judgement, not of sheer 
obstinacy as in the case of the Christians. Rather let 
us meet death with such reasonableness, dignity, and 
unaffected simplicity as to persuade even the beholder 
to do likewise. 

4. Have I done an act that benefits the community ? 
Then I have received my reward ! — Let this thought 
be ever near to thee, and cease not from well-doing. 

5. What is thy art ? — Goodness of life. — But how can 
this be thine, save through contemplation of universal 
Nature, on the one hand, and of the proper constitution 
of man, on the other ? 

6. Tragedy was the first form of dramatic representa- 
tion ; its aim being to remind men of the chances that 
befall them, show that they are natural, and point the 
moral that what is a cause of pleasurable excitement on 
the stage is not a matter for vexation on the greater 
stage of life. For the spectator sees the catastrophe 
is inevitable, and that though (Edipus may cry ‘ Woe, 
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woe, Citiiaeron ! ’ he still must bear his burden. In- 
cidentally, too, there are not a few helpful lines in the 
tragedians ; most of all, perhaps, the verses : 

If God has spumed me and my children twain, 

God’s will be done : He doeth naught in vain.’ 

Or again, 

‘It profits not to storm and rail at Fortune, 
and 

‘ Life is a harvest to be reaped at season, 

with many similar sentiments. 

Tragedy was followed by the Old Comedy, which in- 
dulged in a magisterial freedom of language and did 
good service through its very outspokenness, inasmuch 
as it uttered a wholesome warning against arrogance ; — 
a purpose kept in view by Diogenes, when he adopted 
the same license of diction. 

Next consider the nature of the Middle Comedy, and, 
again, the reasons which led to the introduction of the 
New Comedy, which little by little degenerated into 
mere artistic mimicry. It is, of course, common know- 
ledge that even these produced a few fine lines ; but 
what was the goal to which the whole purpose of this 
form of poetry and dramaturgy was directed ? 

7. How clear it is that there is no other condition of 
life so well adapted for philosophy as that in which thy 
lot is cast ! 

8. A branch lopped from its adjacent branch must of 
necessity be severed from the whole tree at the same 
time. And in exactly the same way, the man who 
sunders himself from any single one of his fellow- 
creatures drops out of the community. Now the 
branch is cut down by another ; but man separates 
himself from his neighbour by his own action, that is, by 
conceiving hatred or aversion for him, though he does not 
realize that he has thereby broken with the whole body- 
politic. But there remains to him one great privilege 
granted by God, the founder of the community of man- 
kind. It is in our power to grow once more to the 
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branch we quitted, and resume our place as active 
members of the Whole. Still this process of separation, 
oft repeated, renders it more and more difficult for the 
seceding part to return to unity and take up its old 
station. And, altogether, the branch that has from 
the first grown with the parent tree and continued to 
share one common life with it, is far different from the 
branch once lopped off and then re-grafted, as the 
gardeners say. — It may be one with the tree, but it is 
alien in principle. 

9. As all who strive to obstruct thy progress in the 
path of right reason must fail to divert thee from the 
healthy in act, so let them fail to buffet thee out of thy 
kindliness towards themselves. Rather hold the two 
posts at once, — not only firmness in judgement and deed, 
but meekness in thy dealings with those who would fain 
block thy way or otherwise molest thee. There is as 
much weakness in falling into anger with them as there 
is in j'bjsiid •uhij the action and being terrorized into 
surrender. I or the desertion is there in either case ; 
and it matters little that with one man the cause is 
cowardice ; with the other, alienation from him whom 
Nature framed to be his kinsman and his comrade. 

10. No nature is inferior to art ; for the business of 
every form of art is to mimic a curre-p- udirij form of 
Nature. If this be granted, it h iI.mi li c most 
perfect and comprehensive of all natures cannot fall 
short of the skill of art. But all arts create the worse to 
serve the better : hence, the same must be true of uni- 
versal Nature. And it is this principle that gives rise 
to justice, which is the parent of all other virtues. For 
it is impossible to observe justice if we either treat things 
indifferent as things vital, or remain in our credulity, 
rashness, and fickleness. 

11. Those objects, whose pursuit and avoidance are 
BO harrassing, come not to thee : it is thou who settest 
out in quest of them. So let thy judgement which passes 
verdict on them hold its peace, and they will rest calmly 
without, and thou thyself wilt no more be seen hurrying 
in pursuit or flight. 
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12. The soul is a uniform sphere when it neither 
stretches forth to grasp the external nor recedes inward ; 
when it neither flings itself abroad nor suffers collapse, 
but radiates with the light wdiereby it beholds the 
truth of all things, and that truth which dwells within 
itself. 

13. Will a man despise me ? Let him see to that him- 
self, and I will look to it that he find no deed or word of 
mine that merits his contempt. Will he hate me ? Again 
let him see to it ! My part will be to remain kindly and 
benevolent to all men and ready to show this particular 
man his error, not reproachfully nor as an advertisement 
of ray forbearance, but unfeignedly and benevolently as 
did the great Phocion, — unless that too was a piece of 
acting. 

This it is that should be the content of thy heart, so 
that heaven may see thou art a man to whom nothing 
seems just cause for anger or pain. For what evil 
can touch thee if thy present task is to do the work 
that befits thine own nature, and to welcome whatever 
i ■ I. -u 1 I fh-- r..h • • 1 X iture, — a man 

» '\\ ; • i' -j : by one means 

or another, of the common welfare ? 

14. They despise one another, yet fawn on one another ; 
long to surpass one another, yet crouch before one 
another ! 

15. What a rotten and counterfeit creature it is that 
Bays : ‘ My intention is to be quite straightforward in 
our dealings ! ’ — What is this, my good sir ? There is no 
need to give such notice ! The event will make all 
plain. For a man’s w ords ought to be writ on his fore- 
head for all to see, and his character should dawn clear 
in his eyes, even as the beloved instantly reads every 
secret in the lover’s glance. In brief, goodness and 
simplicity should, so to say, resemble those unpleasant 
odours that the by-stander must be aware of, wdlly-nilly. 
But affectation of simplicity is like the crooked branch, 
— once bent, always bent. Nothing is more repulsive 
than the wolf’s friendship for the lamb. Before all things 
ehun this, remembering that true goodness, simplicity. 
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and kindliness are not hid under a bushel but shine in 
their possessor’s eyes. 

16. The power of living a perfect life lies in the soul, 
if a man will but treat things indifferent as indifTcrent. 
And this indifference will be his if he contemplates them 
one by one, not in the sum, remembering withal that 
none of them can force an opinion from us, but that all 
remain quiescent while we ourselves are the parents of 
our judgements thereon and inscribe these judgements, 
so to say, on the tablets of self, though it is within our 
power to write not at all, or, should they have effected 
a stealthy entrance, to delete the inscription forthwith. 
And let him bear in mind also that this caution is needed 
for but a brief space, and then life will be over. — Though, 
after all, what trouble can these things give us ? If they 
are in accordance with Nature, rejoice in them, and they 
mil soon be easy to thee. If they are against Nature, 
then seek out what is prescribed by the nature of thyself 
and haste to attain it, however inglorious it may be. 
For there is forgiveness to every man that pursues his 
own good. 

17. Consider the origin of each object, the character 
of each of its parts, the state into which it changes, and 
its condition after that change, and forget not that it 
will suffer no ill thereby. 

18. When thy neighbour sins against thee, consider 
first what is thy relationship to mankind, reflecting that 
we all exist to serve each other, and that, in especial, th v 
life-work is to champion thy fellow-creatures as the bull 
defends his herd and the ram his flock. Again, ap- 
proach the matter from the first principle that, if the 
atomic theory is false. Nature must be the power thnt 
governs the universe ; and, in this case, the worse is 
created for the good of the better, and the better for the 
good of one another. 

Secondly, call to mind what manner of men these 
sinners are, at their tables, on their couches, and in the 
rest of their life. Chief of all, remember the many forms 
of constraint laid on them by their principles, and the 
foolish pride with which their very sins inspire them. 
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Thirdly, reflect that, if these actions of theirs are 
right, it is no duty of thine to take them amiss ; while 
if they are wrong it is clear they err through ignorance, 
not of free-will. For as no soul is willingly deprived of 
truth, so neither is it willingly deprived of the power of 
treating every one according to his merits. Whence it 
comes that nothing pricks a man more than to be spoken 
of as unjust, cruel, avaricious, or, in a Avord, as a bad 
neighbour. 

Fourthly, bethink thee thou hast vices enough of 
thine own, and art a sinner with the rest. True, thou 
boldest aloof from certain errors, yet thy character is 
prone to fall into them, though cowardice, love of repu- 
tation, or some equally despicable motive may save thee 
from such overt commission. 

Fifthly, remember thou hast no sure knowledge that 
they sin at all. For many acts are merely means to 
some hidden end, and, in general, much is to learn before 
one man can pronounce with certainty on the action of 
another. 

Sixthly, when utter vexation and impatience over- 
power thee, take refuge in the thought that man’s life 
is but for a moment, and anon we shall all be under the 
Bod. 

Seventhly, consider that it is not men’s actions that 
trouble us, — for they are situate in the agent’s ruling 
faculty, — but purely our own opinions on them. Then 
take this judgement of thine that pronounces this or 
that an object of terror, dare to cast it out, and anger 
vanishes with it. — ‘ How is this to be done ? ’ you ask. 
— By reflecting that another’s sin is not thy dishonour. 
For, unless dishonour be the sole evil, it is inevitable 
that thou must commit untold sins and turn robber, or 
what not, at the same time as thy neighbour. 

Eighthly, bear in mind how much harder to endure are 
the consequences of the anger and grief that ensue on 
an act than is the act itself which evoked these feelings. 

I'Jinthly, reflect that kindliness is invincible, provided 
only it be genuine and not the specious grin of hypocrisy. 
For how can the extremity of insolence touch thee if thou 
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preserve thy good will to the sinner, meekly admonishing 
him as opportunity offers and quietly pointing out tho 
error of his ways at the very moment he is meditating 
thy injury ? ‘ Not so, my son ; this is not the end for 
which we were created. True, it will harm me not ; 
but, child, it is harming thee.’ And show him with 
tactfulness and friendliness that the case is so, and that 
not even the bees or the cattle in their herds act as he 
does. But set about thy demonstration without trace 
of irony or rebuke, relying simply on affection and a 
soul free from rancour. Neither treat him as a peda- 
gogue treats his pupil nor strive to inspire the by- 
stander with admiration of thy magnanimity ; but, 
whether alone with him or in the presence of others, be 
gentle and unaffected. 

Remember these nine rules and guard them as though 
they were so many gifts from the Muses. Begin even 
now, while life is still left thee, to be a man. But shun 
flattery as diligently as thou shunnest anger. Both 
are detrimental to the community and both lead to 
harm. And in anger lot the though t be ever present that 
indignation is not a form of courage, but that meekness 
and gentleness are not only more human but also moro 
manly, and it is he who possesses these that has strength, 
nerve, and bravery, not the angry and discontented. 
For, the nearer patience is to dispassionateness, by so 
much is it nearer strength ; and as pain is a characteristic 
of weakness, so is anger. For their victims have both 
received their wounds and both succumbed. 

And, if thou wilt, receive this tenth gift from tho 
Muses* presiding god. To ask that the wicked shall not 
sin is an act of madness, inasmuch as it aims at the im- 
possible. But to give them leave to sin against others 
and demand they shall not sin against thee is not mad- 
ness, but cruelty and tyranny. 

19. There are four principal vagaries of the intellect 
ever to be guarded against and deleted, whenever 
detected, with a few words on each by way of epitaph ; 
for instance : ‘ This thought is unnecessary ; this action 
tends to d!ssolve the community ; this speech does not 
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represent my thoughts.’ — For insincerity of word ought 
to be classed among the most unnatural of vices. — The 
last of our four vagaries is whatever may compel thee 
to reproach thyself for allowing the celestial part of thee 
to be defeated by, and succumb to that base and mortal 
part the body, with its gross pleasures. 

20. Thy breath and all the fiery element in thy com- 
position tend naturally to fly upwards, yet none the less, 
in obedience to the arrangement of the whole, they are 
constrained to abide below in the compound. Similarly, 
the earthy and fluid parts of thee, though their tendency 
is the reverse, still hold up and maintain a position alien 
to their nature. That is to say, even the elements obey 
the universal order and remain at whatever post has 
been assigned them, till at length the bugle of dissolu- 
tion shall sound the recall. 

Is it not strange, then, that the intellectual part of man 
should stand alone in mutiny and dissatisfaction with 
its station ? Nay, though no tyrannical commands are 
imposed on it, bub simply the injunction to obey its own 
nature, it refuses to submit and takes the directly oppo- 
site course. For all its movements towards injustice, 
unchastity, anger, pain, and fear are neither more nor 
less than a revolt from Nature. 

Again, when Reason murmurs at aught that happens 
she is once more deserting her post. For she was 
created for holiness and piety no less than for justice ; 
these qualities being comprehended in the general 
virtue of contentment with the constitution of things, 
and, indeed, being prior to justice in act. 

21. The man whose aim in life does not remain for 
ever one and the same cannot himself continue one and 
the same throughout life. This maxim, however, is not 
sufficient in itself. It needs an added definition of the 
proper nature of this aim. For as the majority of man- 
kind cannot agree in their opinions on the totality of 
things that seem to them ‘ good ’, in some sense or other, 
while uniformity prevails with regard to a few of them, 
— that is to say, such as concern the common welfare, — 
80 ought we to set up for our goal the social and civic 
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good. For he who directs every impulse of himself to 
this end will be oonsistent in all his deeds, and, thereby, 
ever remain the same. 

22. When thou lookest on the pursuits of man, think/ 

of the two mice from country and town, and their terri-l 
lied hurrying and scurrying ! ^ 

23. Socrates’ name for the opinions of the average 
man was ‘ I^amias ’ — bug-bears to frighten children. 

24. The Spartans used to assign the foreign spectators 
at their public festivals seats in the shade, and contented 
themselves with what accommodation they could find. 

25. When Perdiccas invited Socrates to his court, the 
answer was : ‘No, lest 1 meet the worst of fates and 
receive benefits without being able to repay them ’ ’ 

20. There was a precept m the Epicurean manuals, 
ever to remember some man of old who practised virtue. 

27. The Pythagoreans bid us every morning look 
heavenwards, that wo may remind ourselves of those 
bodies that forever perform their own work under the 
same conditions and by the same methods, — their 
orderly array, their purity, and their nakedness. For 
no veil hides a star. 

28. Think of Socrates as he was when he girt himself 
with the blanket after Xanthippe had hurried out of 
the house, taking his clothes with her. And remember 
the answer he made to the friends who blushed and 
retreated when they saw his apparel ! 

29. In reading and writing we must be ruled ere we 
can rule others. Far more so in life ! 

30. ‘ A slave thou art ; speech was not meant lor 
thee,’ 

31. ‘ And my dear heart laughed within me.’ 

32. ‘ They shall speak scorn of Virtue, bitter-tougued.’ 

33. None but a madman looks for figs in winter ; 
and none but a madman looks for childien when it ia 
too late. 

34. ‘ When thou kissest thy child,’ says Epictetus, 

‘ whisper within thy heart : ‘ To-morrow, belike, thou 
wilt die.’ — ‘ A hard saying ! ’ quoth one. — ‘ No saying,’ 
was his answer, ‘ can bo hard that gives expression to 
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some act of Nature ; else we must call it hard and ill- 
omened to speak of the ears of corn as garnered.’ 

35. The sour grape ; the ripe cluster ; the raisin, — 
all are changes, not into the non-existent, but into that 
which is non-existent to the present. 

36. Free will, as Epictetus said, is a treasure beyond 
the reach of the robber. 

37. ‘ It is our duty,’ says the same philosopher, ‘ to 
reduce our assent to a science, and to keep the attention 
on guard over our impulses, so that none shall be un- 
conditioned, and all shall be regulated by the good of 
the community and the value of the object in view. We 
ought, moreover, to abstain from desire in any form, and 
bmit our aversions to that which is in our own power.’ 

38. ‘ So it proves,’ said he, ‘ that the point at issue 
is no trivial matter, but sanity or insanity ! * 

39. ‘ What will you have ?’, asked Socrates. ‘Souls of 
rational beings or irrational ? * — ‘ Souls of rational 
beings.’ — ‘ And of what kind of rational beings ? Sound 
or sick ? ’ — ‘ Sound.’ — ‘ Why then do you not search for 
them ? ’ — ‘ Because we have them.’ — ‘ Why, then, this 
fighting and bickering ? * 


XII 

1. All the objects thou prayest it may be thine to 
reach after many days are, even now, within thy power, 
if thou wilt but stretch forth thy hand to take them : in 
other words, if thou wilt leave the past to itself, entrust 
the future to providence, and content thyself with con- 
forming the present to holiness and justice. Holiness, 
that thou mayest rest content with the lot Nature as- 
signs thee ; for she bare it for thee and thee for it. 
Justice, that thy words may be the words of truth, free 
and undisguised ; that thy every act may conform to 
law and equity ; and that naught may impede thee, 
whether it be another’s wickedness, his thoughts of 
thee, and his words, or the sensations of this circum- 
1 
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"tcribing flesh, which, being the sufferer, may be left to 
look to itself. Accordingly, whensoever thou shalt 
draw nigh to thy journey’s end, leave all else behind 
thee, reserve thy reverence for reason and the celestial 
part of thyself, and fear not because sooner or later thou 
must cease to live, but rather lest life by Nature’s laws 
bo yet to begin : — this do, and thou wilt be a man 
worthy of the universe that gave thee birth, no longer a 
stranger on thy native soil, no longer a dullard to whom 
the events of every day are marvels of the unexpected, 
and no longer a mere dependent on this thing or that ! 

2. God views the minds of all men in their nakedness, 
stripped of the casings and husks and impurities of the 
material. For, solely in virtue of the intellectual part 
of Himself, He touches directly the human intellect 
that emanates from Him and has flowed into these 
bodies of ours. So train thou thyself to do likewise, 
and thou shalt be quit of this sore distraction of thine. 
For he who has no eyes for our fleshly covering surely 
will not trouble himself with the contemplation of a 
man’s house, raiment, fame, or aught else of these outer 
trappings and stage decorations ! 

3. There are three things whereof thou art compound: 
body, breath, and mind. Of these the first two are 
thine in so far as it is thy duty to assume their steward- 
ship ; but the third alone is thine absolutely. Where- 
fore, if thou wilt put away from thyself and thy mind all 
that others do or say, all thou thyself hast said or done, 
all disturbing thoughts of the future, all the vicissitudes 
of thy fleshly garment and its conjunct breath, with all 
that the circumfluent vortex whirls along, so that the 
intellective power, exempt and purified from the things 
of destiny, may dwell free and master in its own house- 
hold, practising justice of action, resigned to all that 
chances, and speaking the truth, — if, I say, thou wilt 
put aside from this reason of thine all accretions born 
of the fleshly affections, all time to come, and all time 
past, likening thyself to the Empedoclean globe — that 

perfect sphere rejoicing with great joy in its stability,* 
— and striving to live only the life thou livest, in other 
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words the present, then the power will be thine to pass 
the span that is left between thee and death in calmness 
and cheerfulness and content with the godhead thajt 
resides within thee. 

4. I have often marvelled how it is that every one loves 
himself more than the rest of human kind, yet values 
his own opinion of himself less than that of others. At 
all events, were some god or some sage to stand by a 
man and bid him entertain no idea, no thought, within 
himself without simultaneously uttering it aloud, he 
could not abide the ordeal for a single day. S o true i t is 
that we have more respect for our neighbours and their 
thoughts of us than we have for ourselves ! 

5. How comes it that heaven, after ordaining all 
things well and showing singular kindness to mortals, has 
been guilty of this single omission : that some men, and 
they of the noblest cast, — men who, so to say, have had 
many and intimate dealings with God, and through 
righteousness of deed and frequent acts of worship have 
rendered themselves familiar with Him, — once dead 
never revisit life, but are swallowed up in impenetrable 
darkness ? 

But if this be so in truth, then rest thou assured that, 
ought it to have been otherwise, heaven would so iiave 
ordered it. For had it been just it w^ould have been 
possible ; and had it been in accord with Nature, Nature 
would have brought it us. But since none of these things 
seem to be, let this very fact be proof sure enough for 
thee that neither ought they to have been. For thou 
thyself canst see that in this bootless disquisition thou 
art arguing justice with God; and the nature of such 
disputation presupposes His perfect goodness and jus- 
tice. Grant this, then, and it is plain that He would 
never have tolerated any unjust, any irrational over- 
sight in the ordering of the universe. 

6. Practise even that thou dcspairest to acquire ; for 
the left hand, useless as it is for all other purposes 
through lack of training, still takes a firmer grip of the 
reins than does the right. For here custom stands it in 
good stead. 

i2 
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7. Ever remember the state of body and mind in 
which it is our duty to await death, the brevity of life, 
the unbroken tract of time behind us and before, and 
the debility of all that is material. 

8. Contemplate the formal stripped of its material 
shell ; the end whereto every aet is referred ; the vanity 
of pain and pleasure, of death and glory ; the wretched- 
ness of him who is sole cause of his own turmoil ; the 
truth that no man can be impeded by another, and that 
all IS opinion. 

9. In the application of our principles it is our duty 
to imitate the boxer rather than the gladiator. For 
let but the latter drop the sword he uses, and death is 
sure ; whereas the former has always his hand in readi- 
ness, and all he has to do is to clench it. 

10. View things in themselves, analysing them into 
form, matter, and purpose. 

11. What a wonderful power is man’s, to do naught 
save what will receive the approval of God, and to wel- 
come every dispensation He sends us ! 

12. A result of Nature is not to be imputed to 
the gods for blame ; — for they sin not at all, whether 
willingly or unwillingly ; — nor yet to men, for all their 
sins are involuntary. Therefore blame nothing what- 
soever. 

13. How ludicrously a stranger in the universe is he 
who marvels at aught that happens in life ! 

14-15. The universe must be governed either by 
a foreordained destiny, — an order that none may over- 
step, — by a merciful providence, or by a chaos of chance 
devoid of a ruler. If the theory of an insuperable fate 
be true, why struggle against it ? If providence watches 
over all and may bo incline to mercy, render thyself 
worthy of celestial aid. But if leaderless chaos be all, 
rest content that in the midst of this storm-swept sea 
Reason still dwells and rules within thee. And if the 
tide swirl thee away, let it take thy flesh and spirit, with 
all the rest ; for Reason it cannot take. Or shall the 
light in the lanthom shine and its radiance be dimmed 
only by extinction, and the truth, the justice, the tern- 
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peranco, that abide within thee, die out in darkness 
before death shall overtake thee ? 

16. If a man seem to thee to have sinned, ask : How 
do I know whether this deed of his be a sin or no ? But 
granted he has sinned, is it certain that ho has not volun- 
tarily condemned himself ? For remorse may be genuine 
without finding vent in tears and tearings of cheeks. 

Reflect, moreover, that he who will not have the 
vicious man indulge his vice is on a level with him who 
would forbid the fig-tree’s juice to bo bitter, prohibit 
the child from crying, or the horse from neighing, and 
veto all else that is inevitable. For what can the man do 
but sin, with a character such as ho has ? If then thou 
hast strength and skill, heal this ! 

17. If the act become thee not, do it not ! If the word 
be false, say it not ! . . . 

18. In everything look and see what is the object that 
gives rise to the impression in thee, and simplify it by 
resolution into its formal and material parts, its purpose, 
and the time within which it must cease to be. 

19. Learn, late as it is, that thou hast within thee 
something higher and more divine than the objects that 
are the causes of passion, and, in general, i:ag thee 
puppet-like whither they will 

19 A. What is the present content of my mind ? See 
that it be not fear, suspicion, desire, and their like. 

20. First, do nothing at random or without a pur- 
pose. Second, let that purpose have no goal save the 
good of the community. 

21. Reflect that, in a little while, thou shalt bonothing- 
ness and no place shall know thee, nor shall anything 
be of all that now thou seest, nor any man of those who 
are now in hfe. For all things are by nature framed to 
change, transmute, and decay, that others may rise to 
fill their places. 

22. Forget not that all is opinion, and that opinion 
subject to thee. Then cast it out when thou wilt, and, 
like the mariner who has doubled the cape, thou wilt 
find thyself in a great calm, a smooth sea, and a tide- 
less bay. 
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23. Cessation is no evil to any single activity, be it 
what it may, when that cessation takes place at the 
appointed time ; nor is the agent himself affected unfa- 
vourably by the opportune termination of his act. On 
this principle it follows that it is no disaster for the 
sum of all actions whatsoever — in other words, life, — 
to be brought to a close when its hour arrives ; nor has 
the man who terminates this series at the proper period 
been harshly dealt with. But the time and its limits 
are fixed by Nature ; this Nature, though on occasions 
coinciding with the individual, as in old age, being 
always the universal Nature, the changes of whose parts 
enable the universe in its entirety to preserve perpetual 
youth and vigour. And all that tends to the well-being 
of the Whole is ever good and ever timely. Whence, to 
man, the end of life is not an evil : for it is no dishonour, 
being independent of our will, and in no way detrimental 
to the community. And it is a good, inasmuch as it 
is opportune, advantageous, and congruent to the 
universe. 

And so that man may be said to be borne of God, 
who walks the same path with Him and whose thoughts 
are directed to the same goal as His, 

24. There are three things ever to be kept in mind. 
First, whatever thou doest, see it be done not at random, 
but so that Justice herself could not have acted other- 
wise ; and remember that all external contingencies are 
dispcMi'aticiii^ (ithcr of chance or prpvidencej^ and that 
it is f- ■liv to blame tlio Former, and impiety to accuse the 
latter. Second, ponder the progress of every being 
from its generation to the hour when it receives a soul, 
and thence again to the time when it renders back that 
soul, together with the elements whereof all things are 
compound, and into which they must be dissolved. 
Third, reflect that were some sudden power to bear 
thee aloft to a pinnacle, whence thou oouldst survey 
human hfe in all its multifariousness, after gaining withal 
a glimpse at the multitude of creatures that people 
the surrounding air and ether, the sight would inspire 
thee with contempt ; and, oft as the ascent might be 
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repeated, the same spectacle would always meet thy 
gaze : monotony of form and brevity of time. These 
are the objects of our pride ! 

25. Cast out opinion and thou art saved. Who, then, 
can forbid thee so to do ? 

26. To show vexation at aught is to forget that all 
things take place by the fiat of universal Nature ; that 
the sin which troubles thee is another’s, not thine ; and 
that all that happens always has happened, always will 
happen, and everywhere is happening in exactly the 
same way. It is to forget the ties of kindred that unite 
the individual to the rest of his kind ; — a kindred based 
not on community of flesh and blood and seed, but of 
reason ; — to forget that the intelligence wherewith 
every man is endowed is divine, and an emanation from 
the Deity ; that nothing belongs to ourselves alone, but 
children, body, and even soul are all sprung from the 
same source; that all is opinion; and, finally, that each 
of us lives the present moment alone, and that this is 
all he loses. 

27. Continually revolve the fate of men whom circum- 
stances have driven to bitterness ; men who have known 
the heights of glory, the depths of calamity and enmity, 
or any extreme of fortune you will. Then ask : ‘ I^Tiere 
is it all now ? * Vapour, dust and ashes ; a tale that is 
told or a tale that has ceased to be told ! 

And let this bring up all the stories of the life Fabius 
Catullinus led in the country, Lucius Lupus in his parks, 
Stertinius at Baiae, Tiberius in Capreae, and Rufus at 
Velia, — in a word, all the classic instances of arrogance 
pursuing its ends. Reflect how vulgar all their efforts 
were, and how much more philosophic it is for a man 
to use the materials at his disposal in order to render 
himself just and temperate, and a follower in the divine 
footsteps. But let this be done in simplicity ; for of all 
forms of pride the most intolerable is that which smoul- 
ders under a self-styled humility. 

28. When men ask ; ‘ Where hast thou seen these 
gods thou art so eager to worship T Or what proof hast 
thou that they exist?’ My answer is : ‘First of all, they 
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are visible even to the bodily eye ; and in the second 
place, I have not seen my soul, yet I have none the lesf^ 
veneration for it. And so it is with the gods. From all 
the instances, in which I am every moment experiencing 
their power,! conclude they exist and bow before them.’ 

29. The salvation of life is to contemplate every object 
in its entirety, and see what it is in essence, what is the 
formal element in it, and what the material ; and to do 
the right, and speak the truth, in all sincerity of heart. 
What then is left, save to enjoy life, adding one good 
deed to another so that not the briefest interval is left 
bare of good ? 

30. There is one light of the sun, though it be inter- 
rupted by walls, mountains, and impediments in- 
numerable. There is one universal substance, though 
it be broken up into a myriad bodies, each with its 
peculiar qualities. There is one soul, though the natures 
and the limits of the individual among which it is dis- 
tributed are legion. And there is one intellective soul, 
though it seems divided. 

Now the other parts of the objects enumerated, — for 
instance, spirit and matter, — lack sensation and have 
no natural connexion one with the other. Yet even 
these are held in unison by the intellectual faculty and 
that power which compels them to gravitate towards 
the same point. But it is a peculiar property of tho 
mind that its motion is ever to its kindred mind ; with 
this it combines, and tho feeling for community suffers 
no interruption. 

31. What seekest thou ? — Life ? — But what wilt thou 
have ? Perception ? Impulse ? Growth ? The ensuing 
cessation of growth ? The power of speech ? Or the 
faculty of thought ? — Which of those seems worthy 
of thy desire ? Then, if they are all despicable, turn to 
the one thing left, and follow Reason and God. But it 
is directly antagonistic to this resolve for a man to value 
the things of life, or to shrink from the thought of being 
deprived thereof by death. 

32. What an infinitely little part of the endless, un- 
broken tract of time has been allotted each of us ! \\Tiat 
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a trifling section of the universal substance and the 
universal soul ! And what a tiny clod of the whole earth 
is the space whereon thou creepest ! Think of all this 
and deem nothing great, save to do whatsoever the 
nature of thyself prescribes, and to suffer whatsoever the 
nature of the Whole brings thee. 

33. To what end is thy ruling faculty applying itself ? 
Herein is all. For the rest of things, be they subject to 
our will or independent thereof, are but death and 
vapour. 

34. It is a potent stimulus to contempt of death to 
reflect that even they who class pleasure as a good, and 
pain as an evil, have dared to despise it. 

35. The man who counts nothing good save that which 
comes in due season, who recks not whether the sum 
of his actions according to right reason shall be greater 
or less, and who cares not a jot whether ho has viewed 
the universe for many years or few, cannot look on 
death as a thing of terror. 

36. Friend, thou hast been a citizen in this great city ; 
and what matters it whether for five years or three ? 
The law is the same for us all. Where is the hard- 
ship, then, if it be no tyrant’s stroke, no unjust judge, 
that sends thee into exile, but the same Nature that 
brought thee hither, even as the master of the show 
dismisses the mummer that he put on the stage ? — 
‘ But my role is unfinished. There are five ac ts and only 
the three are gone ! ’ — Thy words are true ; but in life 
three acts are all the play. For He decrees it shall end, 
who was once the author of thy existence, and now of 
thy dissolution. But thou art guiltless of both. Then 
depart at peace with all men ; for He who bids thee go 
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I. 14. Severus : ‘ For Severu% who is known only from 
this passage, Scaliger conjectured Verus, which would 
refer to L. Aurelius Verus (L Ceionius Commodus), 
brother of M, Aurelius by adoption and his colleague in 
the empire from 161-9 a. d. If this is so, it would seem 
the Emperor had been as much mistaken in his character 
as in that of Faustina. Certainly Helvidius and Cato 
were not likely heroes to occupy the thoughts of Verus. 
But the brother here spoken of seems to have been older 
than Marcus, and to have exercised considerable influ- 
ence on the formation of his mental and moral character.’ 

II. 7. Distract.*] The word veptandv is strictly applied 
to the simultaneous sensations which in every act of per- 
ception tend to divert us from that perception with 
wliosG consideration we are immediately concerned, the 
<pavTa(ria being dnepiairaaros when these prove to be in 
harmony with it (v. Dr. Reid on Cic. Acad. ii. 83). In 
Marcus Aurelius little of the technical sense seems to 
remain, though he u&es the word some half-dozen times. 

II. 18. ‘The things of the nether realms* (rd v€p6€v 
yds) is a quotation from Pindar employed by Plato 
{Theaet. 173 E) in a not very dissimilar context. 

[‘ At times perchance pity them.*] This is, strictly 
speaking, a deviation from Stoic orthodoxy and is repeated 
(vii. 26) without the qualifying TpdTroi' Ttvd. Zeno*sview, 
of course, was * neminom misericordem esse nisi stultum 
et levem* (Cic. pro Mur. xxix. 61), and Seneca stigma- 
tizes pity as ‘ the vice of a little mind * (‘ est enim vitium 
pusilli animi ’). The part of the wise man is simply to 
aid the suffering, not to degenerate from his own state 
of apathy, — ‘ non miserebitur sapiens sed succurret.’ In 
Epictetus and M. Aurelius the distinction becomes almost 
obliterated, both agreeing with modern sentiment in 
subscribing to Phocion’s dictum : o£>rc Upov Pwpdv 
i>VT€ in rijs dy$p«nrrivTjs <pv(r€ajs Supaipirfov rdv tk€OV. 

II. 16. The Cynic Monimus, a follower of Diogenes and 
Crates, inclined to Pyrrhonism, and is classed among 
Tovy rd Kpirrjpiov dvfkopras. The saying here alluded to 
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seems to have been TVipov uvai rd iravra^ i. e. oitjffiv rwv ovk 
ovrcov ovrojv^ while the roforonce to his style is explained 
by Laertius who says yiypatpt ncuyvia \(\T]dvi(f cnovd^ 

fx€fxiyfxiva. 

III. 1. [‘The breath will not leave hisbody.^] diairyfr- 
(fBai (vi. 16), of course, refers to the ancient theory that 
the arteries, which collapse at death, served as air- 
channels during life. 

[‘ If the time has come to put an end to life.’] Suicide, 
to the Stoics, was in certain cases not only justifiable 
but a matter of duty. The wise man, in Seneca’s words, 
lives not ho long as he can, but so long as he ought. 
A sufficient cause for self-destruction may be to servo 
others, to avoid compulsory dereliction of duty, or to 
escape from poverty, sickness, and, as here, the incipient 
imbecility of old age. The obvious objection that all 
these reasons are connected with the ‘ things indifferent ’ 
is met, as Zeller points out, by the answer that life and 
death are equally indifferent. That the theory had its 
practical side is shown by the fact that Zeno, late in life, 
hanged himself because he had broken a finger, while 
Cleanthes who had started a hunger-cure thought he 
might as well go the whole way to death, and did ; while 
the example of Cato became a stock instance of the 
crowning act of virtue. 

III. 2. This section, like vi. 36 and viii. 50, is an 
attempt to answer the objections which might be brought 
against the Stoic theory of the perfection of the universe. 
Here Antoninus merely extends the view of Chrysippus, 
that many things were created for their beauty alone ; 
and his examples are certainly more striking than those 
adduced by Cicero (de Fin. iii. 5. 18) who instances the 
peacock’s tail, the changing hues of the dove’s plumage, 
and the beard in man — ‘ ut cauda pavoni, plumae versi- 
colores Columbia, viris mammae atque barba.’ In viii. 50, 
his position approaches more closely the other plea of 
Chrysippus, that Nature, in creating the sublime and the 
useful, was bound to admit certain minor drawbacks— 
‘ per sequellas quasdam necessarias,’ i. e. Kara itapanoXov^ 
Brjffiv , — the instance cited by Aulus Gellius (vii. 1. 10-13) 
being the human head, in the construction of which it 
was necessary to use small and delicate bones, whence 
the lamentable sequel that it is so easily broken ; and. 
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in general, these ‘ by-products * are not rtxvrjs tpya but 
vKtjs ndOrj. 

III. 3. [‘ Democritus.’] There seems no other authority 
for this account of Democritus^ end, Laertius saying that 
he died exhausted by old and Lucretius (iii. 1039 
sqq.) that he committed suicide on noting the decay of 
his mental powers. The ‘other vermin’ that pioved 
fatal to Socrates are apparently Aiiytus and Meletus. 
Oataker quotes the remark of Epictetus o/ pcydXa 

0T}pia (iaiv, ol 5 ^ 6r]pidta mKorjOrj /cat puKpdf €<p>' Siv kcriv tivtiv 
Aioiv pL€ xal <pay€Tco. 

III. 11. [‘A citizen of that highest state.'] Cosmo- 
politanism is a distinctive feature of the Stoic creed, 
though it had its analogy among the Cynics. It is true 
that many isolated sentences in Greek poetry show that 
the idea was not altogether foreign to the classical period 
(though the sentiment was usually that of the ‘ Teucri 
vox . . . patria est ubicumque est bene ^), e. g. Eur. Phaeih* 
fr. 774 ws Tfavraxov yt irarph if ^odKovaa yrjf fr. inc. 1084 
diras pXv d^p dcry mpdaifios, | dimffa 5f x^^*' dySpi yeyyaiq/ 
trarph, but that such utterances were looked on with 
suspicion is shown by Lysias : nai yap ot <f>v<7u pXv itoXiroi 
flat yvdpxi ndaa yrj irarpis avroTs koriv , . , 

cvTOi d^\oi €i<riy on dy rrapivT€% rd rys iroXea/r Koivbv dyaOdy 
itri TO €auTwr i'dioy HtpSos (K$ot€y^ while to Plato and 
Aristotle the inferiority of barbarian to Greek is still 
indisputable (cf. e. g. Rep, 470 C). But the conquests of 
Alexander naturally tended to eliminate or at least 
weaken the old local patriotism of Greece, and it is 
significant that the great masters of the Stoic school 
were none of them natives of Hellas proper. Zeno 
hailed from Cyprus, Cleanthes from Assos, Herillus from 
Carthage. Chrysippus from Soli, the second Zeno from 
Tarsus, Panaetius from llhodes, and Posidonius from 
Syria ; while Epictetus was a Phrygian, and Seneca and 
Marcus Aurelius Homans. Still, the doctrine that the 
universe is one great state of which all men are members 
is a natural consequence of their first principles. All 
share in the universal reason of God — the soul of the 
world — and are thus brethren (ii. 1), subject to one law 
(iv. 4), and consequently fellow citizens (ib.). On this 
point and on the duty of man as a member of the tcoivuyia 
M. Antoninus insists repeatedly, e. g. vi. 14, 28, vii. IS, 
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55, viii. 7, 84, ix. 23, using, in fact, the word KOivoi 
and its compounds over eighty times. 

Ill, 11. [‘The true value of things indifferent.'] A 
reference to the subdivision of the dStd^opa into 7rpo7;7/^€Va 
(jpraeposita) and &'no-npoT)yfxiva (reiccto), the former being 
/card (pvffiv and possessing a certain value (d^ia), the latter 
rraod (pvcriy and worthy only of &-rra^ia ; while a third class, 
again, is absolutely indifferent (^rd mOdira^ ddi&<}>opa) — e. g. 
whether thenumberof hairson aman’s head is oddoreven. 

III. 15. The section is obscure and was considered 
corrupt by Corafis, as by Polak. The point in KXkmtiv may 
be explained by a comparison with x. 13 61a Khkirrovaiv . . . 
OX) Kox TTOffiV, dAXd rw rifxtojTaTq) iavrwv fcrk ; while 
a-ntiptiv seems to refer to the use of arrkppa vindicated in 

IV. 86. 

IV. 1. [‘ Conditional.’] The Stoic phrase /led’ vrre^aipi- 
atm, cum exc^hone, is used to denote the frame of mind 
in which tlie Sage approaches everything, viz. prepared 
for disappointment. ‘ I shall make a voyage, tf nothing 
prevents me ; I shall be made a magistrate, %/ nothing comes 
tn the way.* For ‘ sapientis est semper de fortuna cogitare 
et sibi nihil de fide eius promittere ’ (Seneca). 

IV. 14. The ‘generative principle’ is simply a name 
for the Deity— the fiery and rational ether — regarded as 
the creative power of Nature, the ‘Urfeuer’ being the 
avippa from which all things come into being. In man 
it is the power of procreation, standing in the same 
relation to the universal \6yos (rweppaTiKus as the indi- 
vidual soul to the world-soul. 

IV. 21. The Stoics allowed only a limited immortality 
to the soul. It continues to exist after death, but being 
part of the world-soul obviously cannot survive the 
universal confiagration as a separate entity but must be 
reabsorbed in the whole — ‘parva ruinae ingentis accessio.* 
Cleanthes held that all souls enjoy this term of existence ; 
Chrysif^ms, on the other hand, according it only to those 
of the wise. Seneca at times approaches very closely to 
the Christian doctrine of immortality, as in the well- 
known passage of Ep. cii. : ‘Sic per hoc spatium, quod 
ab infantia patet in senectutem, in alium maturesciinus 
partum. Alia origo nos expectat, alius rerum status ; 
nondum caelum nisi ex intervallo pati possumus . . . Dies 
iste quern tamquam extremum reformidas aeterni natalis 
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est.’ Elsewhere he has nothing better to offer than the 
cold comfort that death will restore us to the tranquillity 
which was ours before birth — * utrimque alta securitas.* 
Nor is Marcus much more definite. In this passage he 
abridges even the span that Clean th os and Chrysippus 
had left us ; in iii. 3 he gives us the alternatives u fikv 
€0* trtpov ^iov ... ft 8’ dvaicOi^cria ; in viii. 68, dvat(r$rj<Tla 
and aiff6rj(rii irtpoia ; in vii. 82, aPiais ^ pi€T&araaii or, si 
placet f aKkZaais ; and so frequently, in all of which the 
soul maj’’ be said to be immortal, but only with the 
depressing reservation of Demonax — dOdvaros ws irdvra ; 
so that in reality we are left with notliing more definite 
than the words of Socrates (^Apol. fin.) dAXd •^dp ffbrf iopa 
dmivaif tpol p\v dnoOavovjjikvipf vpuy Sk 0icoaop,€vois* 6ir6T€poi 
5( iqfJLwu epxovrai errl dptivov npdy/jiaf d^ijXov navri rrkr^u cl 

lY. 24. [‘Do little.’] The author of this remark was 
Democritus. 

IV. 83. [‘ Unheralded and unsung.^] Horn. Od. i. 242 
Oix^T* dftcrros arrvcXTos, kfxol 8 ’ odwas rt y6ovs re | /cdkkivfy, 

V. 12. The verse referred to here is a fragment of 
Menander as emended by Cobet : om €X«y S(irot 

ru>u dyaSSjVf <v ioBi, ‘ Veretur M. Antoninus obscenum 
versum perscribere, donee in fine eum paullulum immu- 
tans refert.’ Stich. 

V. 27. [‘ A fragment of Himself.^] That the human 
reason is part of the divine is insisted on throughout by 
M. Aurelius. Here it is an d-ndavaapa of the Deity ; in 
ii. 1, an drropoipa ; and in ii. 4, an dicdppoiay cf. ix. 8, 
xii. 26, 80 ; Sen. Ep, xli. ‘ in unoquoque virorum bonorum 
“ quis deus incertum est, habitat deus And to the Stoic 
the phrase is more than a mere figure of speech ; for the 
universal soul, a fiery ether, is the substance of which the 
individual soul is composed. (Zeller, iii. p. 200 n.) 

V. 29. [‘ The room is smoky.'] An allusion, according 
to Qataker, to the proverb that there are three things 
which drive a man out of the house — smoke, a leakage in 
the roof, and a quarrelsome wife. He compares Epictetus' 
words Kairvov TrerroirjKiy iv oitcT^parr Av pirpiov, pkyo)* &y 
\iav noKvVj Iftpxo/xat. 

V. 81. f*No deed, no word.'] Horn. Od, iv. 689 oUs 
*Obv(ratvs (<ths p€d* vpirkpoiai roKevatVf | ovrs rivd 
i^aicnov otre ri elnwy. 

V. 38. [‘ Up to Olympus.'] Hes. Op. et D. 197 sqq. 
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TOTtS^wpds'^OXvixnovdTroxOoubsfvpvoBuTjs \ \€vkoT<jiv <papUaci 
HaKvifAxfxiyto x/^® ica\dy I dOavaron' ptra (pvXoy troy ■npoXirtoyr* 
dyOpunovs 1 AiSus kcu NlfjL€(Ti9. 

[‘An exhalation from blood/] Heraclitus was re- 
sponsible for the statement rr^y ij/vxv^ dvaOvfiiaaiv eiyai. 
In the Stoic system, the human soul is located in the 
breast and supposed to derive sustenance from the warm 
exhalations of the blood, in the same way as the kindred 
fire of the stars is nourished by the vapours rising from earth. 

VI. 10. [‘Return to earth.^] II. vii. 99 dA\* ifxfis plv 
iravTfS vhdjp Kal youa yivoiaBi | rnxivoi av9i €KaaT 0 iy dtcrjpiot, 
dtckels avTus. Plutarch, discussing the same line, remarks 
that it is precisely this return to a non-sentient state 
which human nature most dreads — avr^ ydp tovto kariv ft 
bidoiKfy ^ (jivais . . • r^y eis to pij <ppovovy pijS* ala6av6p.tyov 
bidkvaiy. 

VI. 14. [‘ Physical cohesion.*] According to Sextus Em- 
piricus (adv. Math, viii. 2) the ^ycupiya aojpara are divided 
into those held together by vird ipikrjs ?£€a;s, e. g. wood and 
stones ; virft (pvcrewsj as plants ; vir6 ipvxTl^ — animals. 

VI. 35. Gataker quotes elsewhere ancient anecdotes 
to illustrate the independence of the artist. A fiiir 
specimen is the retort of Stratonicus to Ptolemy who 
contradicted him on a point of music : ‘ Your majesty’s 
hands may be good enough to hold a sceptre, but not 
a lyre ^ — (irtpov ianv, w /3a(riA«G, (jKTjiTTpoyy trtpoy wA^- 
KTpov — and of Apelles to the courtier Megabyzus, ‘You see 
these boys mixing colours : they were awe-struck by your 
purple and gold so long as you held your tongue, yvy H 
<jov Karaytk^ inpl S)v ov pipdB-qKas dp^apivov kakeiy. 

VI. 38. [‘ Centripetal and centrifuiral.’] ‘ The Stoics 
assume two forces, or rather two forms of motion, one 
rarifying, the other densifying ; the latter, which is 
inward, being the cause of existence (solidarity), and the 
former, which is outward, giving rise to the qualities of 
matter.* Simplicius (quoted by Zeller, iii. p. 131, 3). 
Censorinus (ib. p. 119,2) : ‘ Initia rerum eadem elementa 
et principia dicuntur. Ea Stoici credunt tenorem (i. e. 
Toyos) atque materiam : tenorem qui rarescente materia 
a medio tendat ad summum, eadem concrescente rursus 
a summo referatur ad medium.’ 

VI. 42. [‘Heraclitus.’] A striking saying of Heraclitus, 
though apparently to the opposite effect, is recorded by 
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riufcarch, that * in thf^ir waking moments all men share 
in one and tho same universe, but the sleeper at once 
enters into a world that is his own undivided property * 
— Tory (yprjyopocriv tva nal koivov Koff/xov ruiv Si /eoificu- 

p.hwv iKaarov cis idioy drroa'rp€</>((r$ai. 

[‘Comic relief in the drama/] The words of Chry- 
sippus are preserved by Plutarch : ‘As poets introduce 
into their comedies absurd jests, which are bad in them- 
selves, yet lend a sort of charm to the whole poem, so, 
in itself, evil is reprehensible, yot it has its use for that 
which is not evil.’ St, Augustine himself says, in the 
De Civitate Deij that God would have created no man or 
angel bad, if He had not known at the same time the 
way in which He could turn their evil to the use of the 
good, and thus adorn the cycle of the ages, like a beautiful 
poem, with a few antitheses — ‘ atque ita ordinem sae- 
culorum tamquam pulcherrimum carmen etiam ex qui- 
busdam quasi antithetis honestaret.’ 

VI. 55. Perhaps a reference to the parable of the 
mutinous sailors in Plato {Rep, vi. 488). 

VII. 18. [‘Unity . . . disjunction.’] The ancients 

distinguished three classes of ffw/jiara : fiveapha (contxnua), 
rd iff trvvaiTToplvcuv (compostta)^ and rd (k Sifarwrcoy {ex 
distaniibus). The first class included plant and animal 
life (ra vtro /nay Kparovptya), the second such objects 
as buildings and ships {rd €k rwv vapaKupivojv nal npds fy 
ri /t€<pdXaioy cvvvtvoyrwy)^ and the third those bodies of 
which the members are separate, e. g. an army or a people 
(rd Ik tii^ivypiyuv kcu avrd vnoKfi- 

piytay avyKupeya). 

VII. 17. [‘Happiness.’] The passage is one of the fre- 
quent etymologizings of the Stoics (cf. v. 8, x. 21, viii. 67). 
'Evbaxpovia is obviously nothing else tlian an dya$h Sat/nwv ; 
but the mind {fjytpoyiKdy) is also a Saipojyy being part 
of the divine reason ; therefore tvZatpovia is an dyaObv 

fjytpoviKuy, 

VII. 83. [‘The pang that cannot be borne.’] This is 
the well-known dilemma of Epicurus, to which M. Aure- 
lius refers again in vii. 64 and x. 8. Plutarch, discussing 
it, quotes a verse of Aeschylus (fr. 862 Sidgwick) Odpati' 
ndyov yap rdKpoy ovk Ix<* Seneca turns it neatly : 

‘ Nemo potest valde dolere et diu,’ and : ‘ Dolor levis est 
•1 ferre possum, brevis est si ferre non possum. 

K 
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Vir. o5. Plat. Rep. 48<> A, B. 

Vir. 3f) Thri same Ha 3 "ing is attributed to Alexander 
the Ch’eat bv Plutarch. 

VII. 38. Ear. Belleroph. (fr. 298 Bind.) : roi^ rrpaypaenv 
yap oix^ OvpovaBai | yap avrois oaSeV, d\\* ovv- 

rvyxavtov | rd npaypar* 6p9u)s fjv riO^ TTp6,(T(T€i KaXws. The 
passage is twice quoted by Plutarch and by Epict. Dtss. 
ii. 5. 

VII. 39. The origin of this line seems unknown. 

VII. 40. Eur. ITypstp. (fr. 752 Bind.). The words are 
spoken by Auipliiaraus to console the mother of tho 
dead Archemorus. 

VJI. 41. Anonymous. 

VII. 42. Aristoph. Ach. 661. 

VII. 43. Apparently a quotation ; probably from some 
drama. The word o(pv^€iv occurs in a trimeter preseived 
bv Suidas ff<pv^€is, AxtAXcO, /cat ptQxxJKy rdy (ppivas, 

‘ VII. 44. Plat Apol. 28 B 

VII. 45. Ib. 28 B. 

VII. 46. Plat. Gorg. c. 68 (p. 512). 

VII. 48. Apparently not to bo found in Plato. 

VII. 60. Eur. Chrysipp. (fr. 833 Bind.). Cf. Lucr. ii. 990 
* Cedit item retro, do terra quod fuit ante, | in terras, et 
quod mis^umst ex aetheris oris, | id rursum caeli rel- 
latum templa receptant.* 

VII. 51. The first two lines are from Eur. SuppL 
1110 «q. 

VII. 66. *Sic ordinandus est dies omnis tamquam 
cogat agmen et conaummet atque expleat vitam. Pacu- 
V1U3 ... sic in cubiculum ferebatur a cena ut inter 
plau&us exoletorum hoc ad symphoniam caneretur, 
/ScdtWc, /3f/3(cy/f€. Nullo non se die extulit. Hoc, quod 
illo ex mala conscientia faciebat, nos ex bona faciamus, 
et in soinnum ituri laeti hilaresque dicamus “Vixi et 
quern dederat cursumfortunaperegi**. . . . Quisquis dixit 
Vixi ad lucrum surgit.* Sen. Ep. xii. § 9. 

VII. 63. The reference seems to be to the Republic 

(iii. 412 fin.) tpalueTai pioi S6£a in Siavolas iKovaioJS 

ij aKovffiCDSf ifiovaim plv ^ toC ptrapavOdvovros, d«ou- 

aiojs irficra i) d\rf$^s fcrk. 

VIII. 87. The *sack' is of course the human body; 
the most famous instance of the phrase being the remark 
of Anaxarchus, who was pounded to death in a mortar 
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by order of Nicocre-^n, the Cyprian tvrant: nrio’fff rdy 
‘ Avafapxov Ovkanov' * Ava^apx^v ov ir\7jrT€is. 

Vill. 42. ‘ It was a habit with Antoninus,’ says Capi- 
tolinus, ‘to punish offences more leniently tlian was 
prescribed by the law, though in cases of gray® and 
manifest crimes he sometimes showed himself inexorable.’ 

VIII. 46. Oatakor quotes Seneca {ad Helv. 5) : ‘ Duo 
quae pulcheirirna sunt, quocumque nos moverimus, se- 
quentur : natura communis et propria virtus.' Cf Epict. 
(li. 16): ‘When shall I behold Athens and the Acro- 
polis once more ? — Fool, will not the sights of every day 
suffice thee? Canst thou have a greater and nobler 
spectacle than sun, moon, stars, earth, and ocean ? ' 

IX. 2. f ‘ The next best voyage.'] The Sivrfpos tt\ovs 
takes place when the wind sinks and recourse must be 
had to the oars. (To the examples given by Gataker may 
be added Naumachius Vapiitd UapayyikpiaTa 10 €pioj rrus xp^ 
(7€ Ttipriaai j rdy v\ovv, ojs <paaiVy rov Sfvnpov Upcppoui 

The same circumstance gave rise to the proverb orav dpyii- 
ptov ^ TTavra $€i ftdKavverat, (Schol. Aristoph. Uccl. 109.) 

IX. 27. [‘Through dreams and prophecies.’] The 
older Stoics made great efforts to harmonize the popular 
religion with their own tenets Prophecy they legarded 
partly as a contributory proof of the existence of tlio 
gods, partly as a necessary sequel of their existence, the 
divine nature being so benevolent that it would not have 
denied man this precious gift. Antoninus appeals to his 
own experience in i. 17, though in i. 6 he professes in- 
credulity with regard to the popular superstitions, and 
elsewheie (vi. 30) praises the freedom of Pius from Stten- 
Saipovla. But he nowhere attempts any reconciliation of 
these phenomena with his own system. 

X. 7. [‘ Assume if you will.’] The end of this section 
is exceedingly obscure. 

X. 10. The Sarmatians were one of the nations with 
which Antoninus had to deal during his troubled reign. 
That great conquerors are only robbers on a large scale is 
a conclusion that antiquity was fond of applying to 
Alexander the Great ; as in the story of the pirate who, 
asked by that potentate by what right he infested the 
high seas, replied, ‘ By the same as you infest continents ; 
but because I do it with a little ship, and you with a 
great fleet, I am called a pirate, you an emperor ’ ; 
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a similar answer being attributed by Q. Cuvtius to the 
Scythians. (Lucan, x. 20 ‘ illic Pellaei proles uesana Phi- 
lippi, I fclix praedo, iacet \) Gataker quotes the moral 
drawn by St. Augustine from the foregoing story : ‘ Sane 
remota iustitia quid sunt regna nisi magna latrocinia? ' 

X. 21. Eur. (fr. me. 839), in praise of Aphrodite, ipafxiv 
6fjLppov 'yaV orav ^rjpbv niZov j dxapiTov avxA‘V yoriSos tvdewi 
*XV' 1 ^ Ctfivbt ovpavbs vrXrjpovpKVos j o/x^pov rr^auv « 

yaiav * k(\>po^irr)% viro ttrk. Aesch. {Dan. fr. 44 Sidgw.) ip^ 
p'iv dyvbs ovpavos rpooaai (?) j 5^ yaiav Xapi^dvki 

ydpov rvxfiv. 

X. 23. The beginning of this section is corrupt, and, 
probably, the end. The allusion is to the Theactetus of 
Plato (174 D, E\ where the philosopher hearing a tyrant or 
king eulogized ‘ fancies he is listening to the praises of 
some keeper of cattle — a swineherd or shepherd, or 
perhaps a cowherd who is congratulated on the quantity 
of milk he squeezes from them and, again, observes 
‘ that the great man is, of necessity, as ill-mannered and 
uneducated as any shepherd, for he has no leisure and 
IS surrounded by a wall which is his mountain-pen’ — 
ci)Khv iv op€i rd rtixos nfpi^tfSKrfjjiivot. What the point is 
heie is not very plain. 

X. 28. [‘Voluntarily.’] An echo of the famous verses 
of Cleantiies : dyov p’, a; ZcO, hoi avy^ y vknpwixkVTfy | 
bnoi no$' vpiv (lf.u ZiaTfraypivoSy | ws tif/opat y doKVOs' -fjv 
5i BfXaj, | nafcbs yfvuptvo^y ovdtv tJttov t\popai» Seneca’s 
‘ Ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt.’ 

X. 88. [‘ Cylinder.’] Probably a reminiscence of Chry- 
sippus. Cf. Aul. Qell. vii. 2. 11. 

X. 84. [‘Leaves that the wind.’] Horn, II, vi. 145 
IvMh-q ptydOvptf titj ytyt^y ipfdyfis ; | oItj vtp <pvXX(UV 
y^ytif TOirjdt /cai dySpeuv, | <pvXXa rd piv r* dvfpos 

X«i, dA.A.a di vXij j TJjXtOocuaa <pv€i, tapos 5* firiyiyyfTat c&/)] 7 . 

XI. 8. Obstinacy was the usual charge brought against 
the Christians (e. g. by the younger Pliny in his famous 
letter to Trajan), as against the Jews by Tacitus (‘ fidea 
obstinata,’ Hist v. 5), and Tertullian is at pains in his 
Apology to prove that it was not due to Trapdra^is, It 
18 well known that violent persecutions took place in the 
reign of M. Aurelius ; Polycarp, among others, suffering at 
Smyrna. 

XI. 8. [‘ To grow once more to the branch.’] A striking 
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coincidence with New Testament phraseology. Cf. Ep. 
Rom. xi. 19-20 €p(ts oZt' ‘E(€/c\d(T$Tjaau ol /e\ddoi, Xva lyu/ 

iyK(VTpia$w» KaXu)s* rp dniaTla l^€fc\da6r]<Tav, av rp fri^rn 
tarrjKas . . . Kal (khvoi 5^ Idv IvipLiivwai ry dmariq € 7 «€V- 
rpiaOriaovrat.' Zwaros yiip iariv 6 ©toy ird\iv eyKevrpiaai avrovt. 
So, too, cf. vii. 59, viii. 51 with St. John iv. 14 y^v^cerat h 
avr& irpyf; uSaros dWofxivov tls aluiviov. 

XI. 13. [‘ Phocion.’] Gataker enumerates three inci- 
dents in the life of Phocion to which Antoninus’ woi’ds 
might apply. Tlie first is scarcely striking ; the second 
is that when he was being led out to death some one after 
abusing him spat in his face, on which he turned to tho 
magistrates and asked, ‘ Will no one prevent this man 
from disgracing lumsolf?* — ow navaei ns toCtov daxpjuo- 
vovvra ; But the allusion is, most probably, to his words 
after drinking the poison, in which he recommended his 
son to bear no ill-will to the Athenians, ^ for the sake of 
this loving-cup which now I drink * — vnlp rrjs vop’ avru/v 
<piXoT7}0ia7 vvv mvQ), The qualification in Antoninus 
would presumably indicate that he suspected some irony 
in the last words. 

XI. 16. [‘ The bough, once bent always bent.'] Salma- 
sius' conjecture for anaXpi-q. An allusion to the proverb 
cicap^du ^vXov ooScVot’ hpOvv, For ‘ the wolf’s friendship * 
cf. the line (Plat. Phaedr. 241 D) ws \vkoi dpr’ dya-nw 0 \ ws 
ireuda <pi\ov0iv epaarai. 

XI. 18 (5). [‘As means to an end.’] So to Plato 
falsehood is useful ‘ as a medicine ’ {Rep. ii, fin.) ; and the 
Stoics, in spite of their loity morality, admitted that 
the end often justified the means. ‘The sage,' says 
Seneca, ‘ will perform acts of whicli he must disapprove, 
in order that he may pave the way to a greater purpose. 
He will not abandon goodness, but adapt himself to cir- 
cumstances. The means that others employ for the 
attainment of fame or pleasure, he also employs, but for 
his own ends.* So, according to Quintilian (xii. 1,38), 
the most rigid professors were of opinion that the good 
man may occasionally lie, and sometimes for a trivial 
reason. And Seneca, again, held that it was permissible 
to do all that the epicure and fool do, but not in the 
same way or with the same end in view, — a part of his 
philosophy which presumably explains that sage’s posses- 
sion, inter aha, of 500 tables of citrus wood and ivory. 
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XI. 22. The history of these two animals has been 
charmingly narrated by Horace (ISat. ii. 6. 79-117). 

XI. 25. Either Antoninus or his scribes seems .it fault 
here ; for it was Archelaus, the son of Perdiccas, who 
sent the invitation to Socrates, offering him, says th© 
generous autlior of his letters, part of his kingdom I 

XI. 2t>. The manuscripts give ‘ Ephesians ’ instead of 
‘ Epicureans *. Gataker's alteration is rather violent, but 
seems necessary in view of Seneca's words — ^ aliquis vir 
bonus nobis eligendua est ac semper ante ociilos haben- 
dus. . . . Hoc Epicurus praecepit. ' The change may possi- 
bly be on© of the class to which must be assigned, e. g. 
< gratia Christi * for ^gratia ponti Manil. Astron. iv. 422. 

XI. 28. The incident seems to be known only from 
this passage. 

XI. 80. There is aiiparently a play on the two senses 
of \6yos = ‘reason ’ and ‘speech ’. For the literal mean- 
ing ef. Soph. TV. 62-8 with Blaydes’ note. In the second 
sense 5ov\oSf of course, must be metaphorical. The wise 
man, in the Stoic’s estimation, is alone free. To all 
others — ‘intus et in iecore aegro | nascuntur domini.* 

XI. 31. The moral of this quotation is not very obvious. 
It was Odysseus’ heart that laughed within him, after 
his drastic treatment of Polyphemus, cvs ovo/x ilandrrjaev 
iixbv KOI fiijTis dfjLv^cDV (Od. ix. 418-14). 

XI. 82. Appaiontly a curious sliji of the memory, the 
original running fxifjiif/oyrai 5’ apa rovs ^d^ovre 

tneaai. Hes. Op. et D. i. 184. 

XI. 38-37. Quotations, more or less .accurate, from 
Epictetus, 

XI. 38. Hor. Sat. ii. 8. 48 ‘ Quern mala stultitia et 
quemcumque inscitia veri | Caecum agit, insanum Chry- 
sippi porticus et grex | Autumat. Haec populos, hacc 
magnos formula reges | Excepto sapiente tenet.’ 

XII. 24. [‘The hour when it receives a soul.’] The 
embryo was supposed by the Stoics to possess only a vege- 
tative soul, this being condensed at bath into an animal 
boul, through the cold (ipv^is — 

XII. 28. [‘ They are visible.’] Since the universe, the 
sun, and stars were looked on as divine by the Stoics, 
the answer of Antoninus is intelligible enough. Gataker 
cites the lines of Menander (iv. 265) ci yap Stt 

upoaKweiv npwTov $€ufv, | 2i’ bv Oewpuy iari roi/s dWovi 0tovs, 
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XTI. o4. Epicurus disposed of the fear of death by the 
nummary syllogism : * While we exist, death is not 

present ; when death is present, we do not exist ; there- 
fore death is nothing to us.* And again : 6 Oavaro^ ovd^v 
TTpos r^fxas’ rh yap ^laXvOtv uvaiadrjrn' ru di dpai(r$7jTouv 
ouSh irpu^ V. Aul. Gell. ii. 8. 

XII. 36. So Epicietus : piifjivijao on vnoKpirr^s ti Spdfiaro^ 
oiov av BtKip d didduHakos' Av ^paxv, Bpaxeoi’ hv paKpSv, 
poKpov . . , adv ydp rovr' fffrtf rd ^oOlv viroKph'^oBai irpoownoP 
KaXd/Sf hc\4^aa6ai 5t avrd dXKov {Man, xvii.). 
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duction by Professor Case. (93) 

Essays.^ (24) 

Barham. * The Ingoldsby Legends. (9) 

Barrow (Sir John). The Mutiny of the Bounty. Introduction by 
Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge. (195) 

Betham-Edwards (M.) The Lord of the Harvest. Introduction by 
Frederic Harrison. (194) 

Blackmore (R. D.). Lorna Doonc. Intro, by T. H. Warren. (171) 
Borrow. The Bible in Spain. (75) 

Lavengro. (66) 

The Romany Rye. (73) 

Bronte Sisters. 

Charlotte Bronte. Jane Eyre, (i) 

Shirley (14) 

Villette. (47) 

The Professor, and the Poems x>f Charlotte, Emily, and Anne 
Bronte. Introduction by THEODORE Watts-DUNTON. (78) 
Emily Bronte. Wuthenng Heights. (10) 

Anne Bronte. Agnes Grey. (141) 

The Tenant of Wildfell Hall (67) 

Brown (Dr. John). Horae Subseci vac. Intro. by AUSTIN DOB8ON. (xi8) 
Browning (Elizabeth Bax*rett). Poems: A Selection. (176) 
Browning (Robert). Poems and Plays, 1833-1842. (58) 

Poems, 1842-1864. (137) 

Buckle. The History of Civilization In England. 3 vols. (41, 48, 53) 
Bunyan. The Pilgrim’s Progress. (12) 

Burke. Works. 6 vols. 

Vol. I. General Introduction by Judge WILLIS and Preface by F. W. 
Raffety. (71) 

Vols. II, IV, V, VI. Prefaces by F. W. RaffetT. (81, XW.IX4) 

Voi. Ill Preface by F. U. WiLUS. (xxi) 
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List of the Series— 

Burns. Poems. (34) 

Butler. The Analogy of Religion. Edited, with Notes, by W. E. 

Gladstonb. tl36) 

Byron. Poems ; A Selection. (180) 

Carlyle. On Heroes and Hero-Worship. (62) 

Past and Present Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON. (153) 

Sartor Resartua. (19) 

The French Revolution. Introduction by C. R. L. Fletcher. 2 vols. 

(125. 126) 

The Life of John Sterling. Introduction by W. HaLB WHITE. (144) 
Cervantes. Don Quixote. Translated by C Jervas. Intro, and Notes by 
J. Fitzmaurice- Kelly. 2 vols. With a frontispiece. (130, 131) 
Chaucer. The Canterbury Tales (76) 

Chaucer. The Works of. From the text of Professor Skeat. 3 vols. 
Vol. I (42); Vol. II (56): Vol. Ill, containing the whole of the 
Canterbury Talcs (76) 

Cobbold. Margaret Catchpole. Intro, by Clement Shorter. (119) 
Coleridge. Poems. Introduction by Sir A T Quillbr-Couch, (99) 
Cooper (T. Fenimore). The Last of the Mohicans. (163) 

Cowper. Letters. Selected, with Introduction, by E V. Lucas. (138) 
Darwin. The Origin of Species. With a Note by Grant Allen, (ii) 
Defoe. Captain Singleton. Intro, by Theodore Watts-Dunton. (82) 
Robi nson Crusoe. ( 1 7) 

De Quincey. Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. (23) 

Dickens. Great Expectations. With 6 Illustrations by Warwick 
Goble. (128) 

Oliver Twist, (8) 

Pickwick Papers. With 43 Illustrations by Seymour and ‘ Phiz.’ 2 
vols. (120, 121) 

Tale of Two .Cities. (38) 

Dufferin (Lord). Letters from High Latitudes. Illustrated. With 
Introduction by R W. Macan. (158) 

Eliot (George). Adam Bede (63) 

Felix Holt Introduction by Viola Meynell. (179) 

Romola. Introduction by Viola Meynell. (178) 

Scenes of Clerical Life. Introduction by ANNIE Matheson. (155) 
Silas Marner. The Lifted Veil, and Brother Jacob. Introduction by 
Theodore Watts-Dunton. (80) 

The Mill on the Floss (31) 

Emerson. English Traits, and Representative Men. (30) 

Essavs. First and Second Series. (6) 

English Critical Essays (Nineteenth Century). Selected and Edited 
by Edmund D. Jones. (206) 
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List of the Series— continued 

English Essays. Chosen and arranged by W. PsACOCK. (3a) 
English Essays, 1600-1900 (Book of). Chosen by S. V. Makower 
anil B H Blackwell. (172) 

English Letters. (Fifteenth to Nineteenth Centuries.) Selected and 
edited by M. DuCKin and H WragQ. (192) 

English Prose from Mandeville to Ruskin. Chosen and 
arranged by W Pbacock (45) 

English Prose: Narrative, Descriptive, and Dramatic. 

Selected uy H A Treble. (204) 

English Short Stories. (Nineteenth Century.) Introduction by 
Prof Hugh Walker (193) 

English Songs and Ballads. Compiled by T. W. H. Crosland. (13) 
English Speeches, from Burke to Gladstone. Selected by 
Edgar R Jones. M.P. (191 > 

Fielding. Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon, etc. Introduction and Notes by 
Austin Dobson 2 Illustrations. (142) 

Galt (John). The Entail Introduction by John Ayscouoh. (177) 
Gaskell ( Mrs.). Introductions by Clement Shorter. ’ 

Cousin Phillis, and other Tales, etc. (168) 

Cranlord, The Cige at Cranford, and The Moorland Cottage, (lio) 
The ‘Cage has not hitherto been reprinted. 

Lizzie Leigh, The Grey Woman, and other Talcs, etc. (175) 

Mary Barton (86) 

North and South (154) 

Right at Last, and other Tales, etc. (203) 

Round the Sofa. <190) 

Ruth (88) 

Sylvia's Lovers. (156) 

Wives and Daughters. (157) 

Gibbon. Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. With Maps. 7 vols. 
(35 44. 55. 64, 69. 74) 

Autobiography Introduction by J. B. BURY. (139) 

Goethe. Faust, Part I (with Marlowe’s Di* Faustus). Translated by 
John Anster. Introduction by Sir A W. Ward. (135) 
Goldsmith. Poems. Introduction and Notes by Austin Dobson, (123) 
i he Vicar of Wakefield (4) 

Grant (James). The Captain of the Guard. (159) 

Hawthorne. The Scarlet Letter. (a6) 

Hazlitt. Characters of Shakespeare's Flays. Introduction by Sir A. 
Quilleb-Couch. (205) 

Lectures on the English Comte Writers. Introduction by R Brimlbt 
Johnson. (124) 

Sketches and Essays. (15) 

Spirit of the Age. (57) 

Table-Talk. (5) 

W mterslow. (25) 

Herbert (George). Poems. Introduction by AnrHUR Waugh. (109) 
Herrick. Poems. (16) 
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List of the Series— continued 

HolmcsfOHvfir Wendell). The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table (6i) 
l!.e a; !:.c tlicakiasl-l'ablc Introduction by Sir W. ROBERTSON 
Nicoli. (q5) 

The Professor at the Breakfast-Table. Introduction by Sir W. Robert- 
son Nicoll. (89) 

Homer. Iliad. Translated by Pope. (18) 

Odyssey. Translated by Pope. 

Hood. Poems. Introduction by Walter Jerrold. (87) 

Horne (R. H.). A New Spirit of the Age. Intro. W. Jerrold. <127) 
Hume. Essays. (33) 

Hunt (Leigh). Essays and Sketches. Introduction by R. Brimley 
Johnson. (115) 

The Town. Introduction and Notes by Austin Dobson, and a 
Frontispiece <132) 

I- '■ W.'.*-*!,/ ■■ The Conquest of Granada, (iso) 

. , Geoffrey Crayon, Gent Introduction by T. 

Balston (173) 

Jerrold (Douglas). Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, Mr. Caudle’s Break- 
fast Talk, and other Stories and Essays. Introduction by Walter 
Jfrrold, and 90 Illustrations by Keene, Leech, and Doyle. (122) 
Johnson. Lives of the English Poets. Introduction by Arthur 
Waugh. 3 vols. (83, 84) 

Keats. Poems. (7) 

Keble. The Christian Year. (181) 

Lamb. Essays of Elia, and The Last Essays of Elia. (3) 

Landor. Imaginary Conversations. Sslected with Introduction by 
Prof. E. DB Selincourt. (196) 

Lesage. Gil Bias. Translated by T SMOLLETT, with Introduction and 
Notes by J. Fitzmaurice Kelly. 2 vols. (151, 152) 

Letters written in War Time. Selected by H Wragg. (20a) 
Longfellow. Evangeline, The Golden Legend, etc (39) 

Hiawatha. Miles Standish, Tales of a Wayside Inn, etc (174) 

Lytton. Harold. With 6 Illustrations by CHARLES BuRTON. (165) 
Macaulay. Lays of Ancient Rome ; Ivry , The Armada. (27) 
Machiavelli. The Prince. Translated by Luigi Ricci. (43) 

Marcus Aurelius. See Aurelius. 

Marlowe. Dr. Faustus (with Goethe’s Faust, Part I). Introduction by 
Sir A. W. Ward. (135) 

Marr3'at. M- Ishipman Easy. (160) 

I K.::i> ^ () a u With 6 Illustrations by Warwick Goble. (164) 
Mill (John Stuart). On Liberty. Representative Government, and 
the Subjection of Women. Intro. Mr& Fawcett. (170) 
Milton. The English Poems. (182) 

Montaigne. Essays. Translated by J. Florio. 3 vols. (65,70,77) 
Morris (W.). The Defence of Guenevere, Jason, etc. (183) 

Motley. Rise of the Dutch Republic. Introduction by Clement 
Shorter. 3 vols, (96, 97, 98) 
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List of the Series — continued 

Nekrassov. Who can be happy and free in Russia? A Poem. 
Trans by JULIET SOSKICE. (213) 

Palgravc. Thf Ciolder. Treasury With additional Poems, Including 
1 ii/(iKi<Ai !>'• ir iiis>.i;ickn of Omar Khayvam fi33) 

Peacock ( W.). English Prose from Mandevllle to Ruskln. (45) 
Selected English Essays (32) 

Poe (Edgar Allan). Tales of Mystery and Imagination. (21) 

Porter (Jane 1. The Scottish Chiefs. Ci6i) 

Prescott (W. H.). History of the Conquest of Mexico. Introduction 
by Mrs Albc-Tweedis avols (197,198) 

Reid (Mayne). The RiHe Hangers. With 6 Illustrations *(166) 

The Scalp Hunters With 6 Illustrations by A H. COLLINS. (167) 
Reynolds (Sir Joshua). The Discourses, and the Letters to 'The 
Idler 1 ntrortuction by Austin Dobson, (149) 

Rossetti (Christina). Goblin Market, The Prince’s Progress, and other 
Poems (184) 

Rossetti (D. G.). Poems and Translations. 1850-1870 (185) 

Ruskln. {Rusktn House Bdttwns, by arranj^ement with Messrs. Alien 
and Unwtn, Ltd.) 

*A Joy for Ever, and The Two Paths. Illustrated. (147) 

Sesame and Lilies, and The Ethics of the Dust. (145) 

Time and Tide, and The Crown of Wild Olive. (146) 

Unto this Last, and Munera Pulvcris. (148) 

Scott. Ivanhoc (29) 

Lives of the Novelists Introduction by AUSTIN DoBSON. (94) 

Poems A Selection (i86) 

Selected Speeches and Documents on British Colonial 
Policy (1763-1917), Kdi’.ci!, -A ;h Intro., by Professor A. B. 
Keith, D C L . D Litt 2 vols (’215,216) 

Selected Speeches on British Foreign Policy (1738-1914), 
Edited b\ Eixjar R Jones M.P (201) 

Shakespeare Plays and Poems With a Preface by A C. Swinburne 
and genera? Introductions to the several plavs and poems by 
Edward Dowdkn and a Note by T. Watts-Dunton on the 
special tvpographical features of this Edition. 9 vols. 

Comedies. 3 vols (100. loi 102) 

Histories and Poems 3 vols (103, 104, 105) 

Tragedies 3 vols (106.107 108) 

Shakespeare’s Contemporaries. Six Plays by Beaumont and 
Ft ETCHER DEKKhK. WEBSTER, and Massinoer Edited by 
C B Whekier (199) 

Shakespearean Criticism, A Selection. Edited, with Intro,, by 
D Nichol Smith (212) 

Shelley. Poems. A Selection. (187) 

Sheridan. Plavs Introduction by Joseph KmOHT. (79) 

Smith (Adam). The Wealth of Nations. 2 vols. (54,59) 

Smith (Alexander). D eam;' mp *,;ih Selections from Last Leaves. 
InUoduction by Piu- llLt.ii Wai kek. (200) 
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List of the Series— continued 

Smollett. Travels through France and Italy. Introduction by Thomas 
Seccombe. (qo) 

Sophocles. The Seven PI a vs Trans. Lewis Campbelu (ii6) 
Southey (Robert). Letters. Selected, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Maurice H, FitzGerald. (169) 

Sterne. Tristram Shandy. (40) 

Swift. Gulliver's Travels, (ao) 

Taylor (Meadows). Confessions of a Thug, (ao?) 

Tennyson (Lord). Poems. (3) 

Thackerf^. Book of Snobs. Sketches and Travels in London, &c. (50) 
Henry Esmond. (28) 

Pendennis. Introduction by Edmund Gosse, 2 vols. (91, ga) 
Thoreau. Walden. Introduction by Theodore Watts-Dunton. (68) 
Tolstoy. Essays and Letters. Translated by Aylmer Maude. (46) 
Twenty-three Tales. Translated bv L. and A Maude. (72) 

The Ckissacks. Translate.! by L. and A Maude (208) 

Resurrection. Trans L MAUDE. Intro. A. Maude (20Q) 

Anna Karenina. Trans. Aylmer Maude. 2 voIs. (210,211) 
Trollope. The Three Clerks. Intro, by W. Teiqnmouth Shore. (140) 
The Warden. (217) 

Virgil. Translated by Drvden. (37) 

Watts-Dunton (Theodore). Aylwln. (52) 

Wells (Charles). Joseph and his Brethren. With an Introduction by 
Alger.non Charles Swinburne, and a Note on Rossetti and 
Charles Wells by Theodore Watts-Dunton. (143) 

White (Gilbert). The Natural History of Selborne. (22) 

Whittier. Poems. A Selection. (188) 

Wordsworth. Poems : A Selection. (189) 

Other Volumes in Preparation. 
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